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English and Evangelism. 


Or the Relation of the New School to the Church of God.* 
BY REV. HAMPDEN C. DUBOSE, D.D. 


HE topic for discussion is not the general subject of 
Christian education in the lands of paganism, but the 
specific question of the relation of the English school in 

China to evangelistic work. We all readily acknowledge the 
necessity of the mission school ; first, that the ministry may be 
composed of ‘‘ faithful men who are able to teach others also’’ ; 
and second, that the children of Christian families may be shield- 
ed from the poisonous influences of heathen instruction and 
association. It is the question of the old school and the new: 
the o/d, where boys were taken into the academy or college 
under contract for six or eight years till the course of study was 
completed, with some financial aid given by the mission, and 
taught in Chinese by men who could speak Chinese; or the zezw, 
where they pay for the tuition and are taught English, in 
English and by English, and are free to take the course com- 
plete or abbreviated. These, without going into details, are 
the general features of the two systems of education, though 
there may be many modifications and exceptions. It is the 
English school verszs the Chinese school where Western branch- 
es are taught. 

This paper is a concensus of the views of nearly fifty pro- 

minent missionaries scattered over the provinces, each with an 


* Read before the Soochow Missionary Association. 
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experience of from ten to fifty years.* It is a review of 


education by the preachers of the gospel. The Head of the 
church has entrusted its government to presbyters—ministers, 
elders—and it is within their jurisdiction to consider what will 
tend to the upbuilding of Zion. It may sometimes occur that 
educators will keep constantly before them the high ideal 


of the model school without fully considering the relation of 


A 


education to evangelism. The opinions of the representatives 


of Protestantism are put side by side, and the reader can 
draw his own conclusions from the discussion of the ques- 
tion. The paper will call attention to the excellencies of the 
Christian school system in China and mention dangers that 
threaten other departments of the work, and both evangelist 
and teacher may, by the suggestions presented by so many 
minds, be led ‘*to seek a more excellent way.’’? Bishop Moule 


says: ‘‘It is a very important theme.’’ Dr. A. H. Smith 


fc fhe 
writes : ‘‘ Nothing but good can come of the persistent agitation 
of this topic.’’ 


*The writer can join with China’s sage in saying: ‘‘I am an editor,’”’ as 
his task has been for the most part to arrange the valuable material furnished 
so kindly by Mrs. R. E. Abbey, Am. Pres. Mission, Nanking; Rev. Jos. 
S. Adams, D.D., Am. Bap. Mission, Han-yang; Chancellor Dr. Anderson, 
D.D., Am. M. E. University (South), Soochow ; Rev. J. Beattie, M.A., Eng. 
Pres. Mission, Chang-poo; President Paul D. Bergen, Am. Pres. College, 
Tengchow ; Rey. C. Campbell Brown, English Presbyterian Mission, Amoy ; 
Rev. F. Brown, Am. M. E. Mission, Tientsin ; Rev. W. B. Burke, Am. M. E. 
Mission (South), Shanghai; Rev. Hunter Corbett, D.D., Am. Pres. Mission 
(Chefoo); Rev. D. H. Davis, D.D., Am. Seventh Day Bap. Mission, Shang- 
hai; Rev. J. M. W. Farnham, D.D., Am. Pres. Mission, Shanghai; Rev. R. 
F. Fitch, Am. Pres. Mission, Ningpo; Rev. Arnold Foster, London Mission, 
Wuchang; Rev. E. F. Gedye, M.A., Wesleyan Mission, Wuchang; Rev. 
J. C. Gibson, D.D., Eng. Pres. Mission, Swatow; Rev. J. R. Goddard, D.D., 
Am. Bap. Mission, Ningpo; President Chauncey Goodrich, D.D., A. B. C. 
F. M. Theological Seminary, T‘ungchow; Rt. Rev. F. R. Graves, D.D., 
Am. Prot. Epis. Ch. Mission, Shanghai; Rev. W. B. Hamilton, Am. Pres. 
Mission, Chi-nan-fu ; Rev. Charles Hartwell, A. B. C. F. M., Foochow; Rev. 
Griffith John, D.D., London Mission, Hankow ; President J. H. Judson, Am. 
Pres. College, Hangchow ; President C. F. Kupfer, Ph.D., Am. M. E. College, 
Kiukiang ; Rev. Charles Leaman, A. P. M., Nanking ; Rev. L. Lloyd, C. M. S., 
Foochow; Rev. and Mrs. C. W. Mateer, D.D., LU.D., Am. Pres. Mission, 
Tengchow; Mrs. R. M. Mateer, A. P. M., Wei-hsien; Rev. S. E. Meech, 
London Mission, Peking; Ven. Archdeacon A. E. Moule, D.D., C. M. S., 
Ningpo; Rt. Rev. G. E. Moule, D.D., C. M. S., 

P. Parker, D.D., Am. M. EF. Anglo-Chinese t 

L. P. Peet, A. B. C. F. M. College, Foochow; Rev. Timothy Richard, D.D., 
Secretary Society Diffusion Christian Knowledge, Shanghai; Rev. J. Sadler, 
London Mission, Amoy; Rev. C. Shaw, C. M. S., Hing-hwa; Rev. J. 
Silsby, Am. Pres. Mission, Shanghai; Rev. A. H. Smith, D.D., A. B. C. 
F. M., Chang-teh-chow; Rev. C. A. Stanley, D.D., A. B. C. F. M., Tient 





Hangchow ; President A. 


College, Shanghai; President 


i ; 
Rev. H. Thompson, Eng. Pres, Mission, Amoy; Rev. J. E. Waiker, A. B. C. 
F. M., Shao-wu; Rev. W. S. P. B.A., C. M. S., Foochow; Principal 
G. G. Warren, Wesleyan Mission, Wu-chang; Rev. J. L. Whiting, D.D., 
Am. Pres, Mission, Peking, and Ven, Archdeacon Jno. R. Wolfe, C. M. S 
Foochow. 
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There is a danger of too wide a gap between the provincial 
university and the country church, so whatever tends to the 
unification of the work that is done for our common Lord and 
Master, should be hailed with pleasure. Some one may reply: 
‘*’These two are incompatible, and it is impossible to weigh 
them in the same balances.’’ Whatever may be the import- 
ance of the first, we are not to minimize the influence of the 
second. ‘Three-fourths of the population of China is rural. 
Converts are multiplied in the country districts, so the great 
body of Chinese Christians of the future will be found among 
the peasantry. 

It is a matter of surprise to find in what small geographical 
limits the new school is confined. Leaving out Canton and 
Macao, probably two-thirds of the English teaching done by 
missionaries in China is within two hundred miles of this city, 
so that Soochow is distinctively the ‘‘ hub,’’ and it is well for 
us to see ourselves as others see us. Without disparagement to 
other societies, it may be noted that the American Methodists, 
North and South, are the distinguished leaders in the Anglo- 
Chinese movement. 

Rey. Dr. Gibson: ‘Our work hitherto has all been done 
in Chinese, and we have no experience of English schools.’’ 
This report comes from a number of missions. , 

Last year in the CHINESE RECORDER there appeared from 
the pen of Mr. F. S. Brockman, General Secretary of the Y, 
M. C. A., two leading articles on ‘* How shall we retain the 
Services of English-speaking Young Men in the Church?” 
And this paper may be considered as following in the wake of 
the discussion opened by him. 

We do not discuss the question theoretically. We take 
schools as they are; not what they ought to be or what in our 
minds we desire them to be. ‘The eloquent Secretary, R. R, 
Speer, says: “It will be a greater thing to develop one thou. 
sand thoroughly qualified men, solidly trained, sincerely convert. 
ed, to lead the new church and the new China, than ten 
thousand hastily educated, inadequately equipped men in whom 
Christianity has not struck deep, and who will come sooner or 
later to their place in hong and customs’ house and subordinate 
positions.’’ 

There are many advantages that the new school undoubt- 
edly possesses. The people call for English, and if the church 
can consistently with its high duty of evangelisation answer 
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this call, then she now enters a wide door of influence. At this 
time it is the /earned fashion. Dr. Parker says: ‘‘ And yet not- 
withstanding the difficulties which surround the English 
schools of the present day, they are no doubt doing a great 
work. They are bringing under Christian influence large 
numbers of young men who would not otherwise be reached 
by the ordinary missionary agencies, and missionaries in operat- 
ing such schools are placing themselves in the lead of the 
educational movements of China, and are thus in a position 
to guide the new education and save it from the domin- 
ance of atheism and infidelity, such as would surely get hold 
of it if the missionaries did not take an active part in such 
movements.’’ 

One marked feature of the English school is that it disarms 
prejudice and breaks down the great wall of separation between 
the Celestials and the Westerners. There is a complete change 
of attitude produced by the extraordinary reforms that are pro- 
posed in the hoary system of Chinese education, and if the 
people find what they desire in the mission schools, the tide 
naturally turns towards the church. 

Education is a very attractive feature of missionary work, 

and the English school becomes a magnet to draw all classes, 
both the rich and the poor. The writer, though not engaged 
in teaching, has been struck with the exceeding affability of 
English pupils, whether in mission or secular schools, and how 
genial is their approach as if they expected a cordial welcome. 
The fathers and mothers look upon the foreigner as an honored 
friend, to whom they show profound respect. 
There is a ‘‘needs be’’ that the missionaries reach she 
brain of China, and English puts them in touch with the upper 
classes. Wonderful that the proud Confucianist entrusts the 
instruction of his children to representatives of ‘‘the sect of the 
Nazarenes”’ 
against.’’ 

The editor of the Educational Department in the CHINESE 
RECORDER (1903, p. 38) says: ‘‘ Ten years ago there were com- 
paratively few of our mission schools which gave much attention 
to the teaching of English. Now nearly all the boarding -schools 
for boys and many of the day-schools have introduced English, 
and the girls’ schools are rapidly following suit. Some knowl- 
edge of the English language is now considered a necessary 
part of the education of every wide-awake Chinese young man, 


which a brief time ago was ‘‘ everywhere spoken 
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and although the temptations connected with it are great, yet 
the arguments in its favor are so weighty that the subject 
‘Shall we teach English in our Mission Schools ?’ no longer oc- 
cupies a place on the programme of our educational conferences.” 
We in Soochow, however, consider it a question for debate. 

Mr. Silsby in his letter continues: ‘‘I believe that the 
children of Christian families should be given an opportunity to 
secure the best education possible. They should be expected 
to pay as much as they are able, but their ability should not be 
overtaxed. ‘Ihe man or woman who is to help in the work of 
bringing China to Christ, should be fully equipped for that 
service with English, mathematics, ete. . . . as well as witha 
thorough and practical knowledge of the Bible. That the last 
is most important ‘goes without saying.’ In the school the 
Y. M. C. A. will help to develop him as a Christian worker. 
The Sunday-school and Bible class and the example and 
assistance of his teachers and other Christian pupils, should all 
tend to bring out his talent for Christian service.’’ 

Rev. J. Sadler: ‘‘I have suffered and attempted many 
things in establishing Anglo-Chinese education. The feeling 
here (at Amoy) is we must have more or less of English. Our 
native pastors are earnest in the opinion that the good of China 
will be helped thereby. As to preachers, while we may lose some 
by English, we may gain others, and stronger men. ‘There is 
no doubt that self-support is helped by the aid given by men 
who get their positions through their English. ‘There is some- 
thing not easy to describe about the learning of English by 
Chinese. It opens the mind, brings them in touch with the 
West, aids to knowledge of Western literature and makes a 
leverage on the dense mass to be raised. ‘The way to check the 
evils of English is surely a large appropriation of divine power. 
Even the godly missionaries who fear most would thus be 
comforted.’’ 

Rev. J. E. Walker: ‘‘ The great thing about the English 
school is to my mind the following: The present and the 
future needs of China call for great numbers of English-speaking 
Chinese, and the influence they exert will be tremendous. 
Shall they be educated by earnest Christians or by irreligious 
foreign adventurers? I would gladly see the educational work 
of Christian missions doubled in China if only it could be done 
without drawing men and meaus away from the evangelical 
work.”’ 
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Rev. Dr. Whiting: ‘‘I judge teaching English would 
tend to diminish the number of candidates for the ministry as 
opening other and more lucrative employments. At the same 
time it might be of great benefit to have Christian men in these 
other employments, both for their financial contributions and 
their influence. Perhaps the financial help from this class 
might balance the higher rates which would be likely to take 
their rise from the general influence of teaching English.”’ 

Mrs. Abbey writes: ‘* The facts from our own small school 
are somewhat favourable to the teaching of English. We have 
three teachers and two fledgling doctors as the outcome of Mr. 
Abbey’s twelve or fourteen scholars. English has really been 
a benefit to them. ‘They are broader men, and their devotion 
to mission work is voluntary and the result of consecration. 
There have been many times when some of them have had 
struggles with the temptation to make money. One is a 
candidate for the ministry and three regularly preach in church 
and chapel to the edification of all, while they give their main 
strength to teaching or medicine.’ 

From the English school in Soochow, conducted by the 
ladies of the Southern Methodist Mission, quite a number of 
lads have been received into the church. Dr. Hayes reports 
twenty-five pupils from non-Christian families baptized in the 
last ten years. 

Dr. Kupfer writes: ‘‘It is an obligation devolving upon 
all missions to provide Christian schools for the children of their 
members, for the second generation ought to be better equipped 
and to be able to do more for the conversion of China than the 
first, and nothing can do this better than model schools. I do 
the 
missions with native preachers, but I do consider them an 
essential element for the laity, that those who are not called of 
God to preach the Word may be prepared for a vocation. If the 
laymen have a good English education and positions which 


not look upon English schools as a means for supplyin 


oC 
o> 


such accomplishments usually assure, then the self-support of 
the native church ought to be possible. ‘The greatest evil that 
threatens the Christian religion under the new system of 
education is the strong desire of all classes, but especially of 
the higher, to adopt the externals of our civilization, but not 
its soul.”’ 

Rey. Charles Hartwell: ‘‘The study of English has a 
great benefit in opening and awakening the Chinese minds. It 


> 
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gets them out of the ruts of ages in their mental habits and helps 
to enable them to have better judgment in respect to men and 
the way to enlighten them. It also helps to overcome their 
superstitions. They are better prepared for understanding 
spiritual truth for having learned English. Therefore, all things 
considered, I think the study of English will help to prepare a 
man for a preacher, provided he has the same amount of con- 
secration to the work. It also opens the way for him to grow 
in knowledge more than he naturally would without English. 
The Chinese are bound to have English, and it is better that 
Christian men should give it to them than to have them taught 
by others. The time will come when a knowledge of English 
will be a requisite for the preacher to enable him to secure the 
respect of the educated among his hearers. We have had ear- 
nest Christian men in our English classes, and they are now doing 
good as Christian teachers and in other positions in life. Of 
course good men in business and government employ can do also 
ereat good in supporting the gospel in places where they live.’’ 

At Mokanshan, Rev. J. H. Judson said: ‘* As to the ques- 
tion of English, it is not one that we can longer control. Eng- 
lish must be made a part of our curriculum of study and cannot 
be left out. . . . While the study of English will for a season turn 
away some of our young men from the ministry, time will, how- 
ever, adjust this matter and we will soon be on solid ground 
again.’’ [The Hangchow President when he speaks of ‘‘solid 
ground’? evidently thinks, as far as the ministry is concerned, 
the English college is on the quicksands. | 

Another great advantage in the study of English is that it 
tends to uproot superstition. Its forms are legion. The very 
fact that knowledge is sought from the West by the medium of 
the leading language of the Occident seems to cause the youth 
of Cathay in a measure to cast away the ‘‘ old wives’ fables.”’ 

There is another prominent factor in the consideration of 
this subject, and that is the probability of the permanence of the 
new school. Mrs. Abbey says: ‘‘ English has, I believe, come 
to stay.’? Bishop Graves aptly puts it, ‘‘China is changing, 
and English education has come to stay. What about the men 
who must preach in future to a class of Chinese educated on 
Western lines? To meet the rapid increase of this class we 
must raise up a body of clergy who can win their respect in- 
tellectually or these men will be lost to the church. ‘The new 
China demands a ministry educated on the new model. The 
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English school serves its own purpose in raising up a more 
> 

Archdeacon Moule: ‘* With wide-awake Japan close by, China 

cannot sleep again.”’ 


> 


intelligent laity as well as in furnishing an educated clergy.”’ 


There is one phase of the subject on which there is a 
general unanimity of sentiment, and that is, if English is taught, 
it should be thoroughly taught. For the pupils to acquire only 
a ‘*smattering’’ is a waste of time on the part of the instructor, 
reflects on his ability to teach and is of little value to the 
possessor. ‘Those who matriculate should sign a contract to 
remain long enough at least to be able to read ordinary English 
books. Our cities are full of those who have gone as far as the 
‘¢Surd Leader,’? and therefore are qualified ‘*to hang out the 
shingle’’ as a professional teacher. ‘The proverbial pride of the 
Sophomore finds its counterpart in the man of ‘‘ broad educa- 
tion’? who has completed a series of Primers. The doctors 





receive students for five or seven yez they would scorn the 


thought of allowing a young man to enter the — il to leave 





Al. 


at pleasure—and the professor of English literature might 


receive a hint from our medical men. Let the ‘‘ Queen’s Eng- 
lish’? be the motto of the promoters of the aie h education. 


After these preliminary observations, we will proceed to 
cousider the new school in its five relations : 1, to Knowledge ; 
2, to Language; 3, to Finance; 4, to the Gospel; and 5, to 
the Ministry. 


I ITS RELATION TO KNOWLEDGE. 


The General Missionary Conference of 1877 found China 
without text-books. ‘There had been scattering translations of 
various works, but generally they were not suited for the class- 
room. By a united effort on the part of educators continued 
during two isailinn a complete set of primary, high-school 
and collegiate text-books has been prepared in Chinese by 
experts in each department. These are the crown of academic 
life in China. By taking the complete course there will be 
sent out from the college halls Chinese scholars with a good 
Western education and splendidly equipped for work in China. 
There are a number of branches, as mathematics and natural 
science, which can be taught far better by using these treatises 
than by the medium of French, German or Russian. ‘The 
man that studies in his own language will be better able in the 
future to instruct those who speak the mother tongue. It seems 
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that the new school is disposed to go back on this line of things 
and institute a new régzme. At the present juncture the atten- 
tion of some is turned to preparing a line of Anglo-Chinese text- 
books. 

The acquirement of solid knowledge will be greater in a 
given time by a steady continuance in the native language. If 
the course be eight years and it requires three or four years to 
master English, then only four or five years can be given to 
actual attainments in Western science, whereas if English had 
not been introduced, the whole period could be devoted to a 
search for truth. 

Rev. G. G. Warren: ‘‘My own feeling inclines me to think 
that for the more brilliant boys a non-English education is to be 
preferred. So much time is taken up with getting a smattering 
of English—quite useless to a preacher or ordinary school-teach- 
er—that I think a boy’s time might be better occupied.’? We 
remark that English is only a channel by which knowledge is 
obtained ; do not let us spend too much time in digging the 
channel. 

Rev. D. H. Davis: ‘‘One of the evils of the present at- 
titude of the Chinese towards education is to let a little educa- 
tion in English suffice, neglecting a thorough Chinese education. 
Few of the boys from our mission schools are thorough Chinese 
scholars, which is essential, no matter what is the sphere of 
their occupation.’’ 

The Ven. Archdeacon Moule: ‘‘From the absorbing atten- 
tion that English requires if a Chinese pupil is really to excel 
and to make it useful, Chznese scholarship, which is infinitely 
more important for our preachers and pastors, and also /7d/e 
study, must greatly suffer.’ 

Dr. Hunter Corbett: ‘‘I have never had in my employ a 
native preacher who had been taught English, and so far as I 
know there has never been one in the employ of the Presbyte- 
rian Mission in Shantung. Some years ago an experiment was 
wmade for a short time in our Tengchow college of teaching some 
of the advanced students English. It was found to interfere 
with the Chinese studies so seriously that English was given up. 
About seven years ago a school was opened at Chefoo under Mr. 
Cornwell, in which English has been taught about half of each 
day. As yet no preacher has come from that school. In all 
our other schools education is solely in Chinese. Our theolog- 
ical students, lay preachers and school teachers have all been 
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taught in Chinese . . . The past year, by actual count, 87,000 
persons have heard the gospel preached in our Chefoo street 
chapel and museum.”’ 

In discussing the relation of English to knowledge we 
must call attention to the small percentage of those who have 
attended mission schools where English is taught who can at 


’? 


all be denominated ‘‘ English-speaking. Many of the pupils 
remain only a year or two; they learn a few words in the school 
room and speak their native language at home. Also as the 
the 
students from St. John’s College, Shanghai, where they remain 


apostle says: ‘* Knowledge shall pass away.’’ Excepting 
a term of years, a brother of experience puts it down as one in 
a hundred of those who study English that can speak English. 
No doubt this estimate is far too small. ‘These men generally 
know very little of their native literature, so they cannot write 
a letter in proper style, either in English or Chinese. 


Il ITS RELATION TO LANGUAGE. 


It is a trite remark that at the coming of the Messiah the 
Lord had prepared the Greek as the receptacle for the sacred 
treasures of the New Testament. Here we have the Chinese 
language with its wealth of idiom, beauty of style, flexibility of 
expression and fulness of development, specially given to the 
church to present the gospel of salvation to the most numerous 
race on the face of the globe. It is for the young missionary 
to try to speak in this eloquent tongue. If, however, on his 
arrival, he is appointed to the English school, his chances to 
become a linguist are exceedingly small. The Boards who do 
not allow at least two years to the student missionary to study 
Chinese before he teaches English are indeed ‘‘boards’’— 
plank—or as the Chinese so felicitously express it ‘‘ wooden.”’ 
If the missionary does not understand the colloquial language, 
is he fitted to train the young? The not-able-to-speak mission- 
ary might prove an incubus to the work: a small mill-stone 
hung around the body evangelistic. But how can he speak if 
he be given no time to learn? ‘The apostles so spake. ‘To 
them was given the gift of tongues. Of the vernacular it may 
be said: ‘‘ Vox populi, vox dei’’ or the ‘‘vox’’ in which may 
be told the wonderful things of God. 

It not only has an effect upon the missionary, but it touches 
the Chinese themselves. Some of the natives, after learning a 
few words of English, affect to despise their native language, 
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the heritage of millenniums. ‘This has been one of the great 
bands which has held the nation together during the centuries 
that are passed, and let us not unloose this band. 

The distinctive tendency of English is to withhold from the 
native church instruction in the Chinese written language. 
Where then is the literature through which we can give to this 
people the knowledge of the truth as it isin Jesus? What is 
to be the future of our Chinese Christian books? May English 
not prove disintegrating ? 

We may also ask, Is not the teaching in the kingdoms of 
Asia by the medium of an unknown tongue a new departure in 
education ? Confined as the writer has been to a narrow sphere 
of observation he may not be ‘‘ up to date’’ on the question, but 
during a recent visit to the State colleges in the south he found 
the professors all using the language of the people. It is his 
impression that the English universities teach in the vernacular. 
Of one thing he is absolutely certain, and that is since the events 
of 1870 lectures in the French schools are not delivered in 
German. Here in China we find an innovation in the depart- 
ment of pedagogy. We might ask why in England and 
America the foreigners who come over to teach French and 
German are not made college presidents ? 

It seems a gigantic task the Master has given us to disciple 
the four hundred millions, without our undertaking to teach 
them to read, write and speak English. Are we wise in thus 
spending our evangelistic strength ? 


III. ITS RELATION TO FINANCE. 


There is a loud call that comes from the New China to the 
Protestant church to furnish skilled labourers. The hundreds 
of telegraph offices, the thousands of post offices, the Imperial 
Customs, the Consular offices, the mercantile hongs,—all call for 
compradores, clerks and shrofis. The schools already opened 
and the railways soon to be opened say: Give us your best. 
The church has to see that in answering these demands her 
resources are not exhausted. 

Under the head of finance, the question comes to the mis- 
sionary who receives his stipend from the home land and furnish- 
es cheap English at one or two dollars (Mexican) Jer mensem, 
if he may not possibly enter into competition with those who 
desire to gain a livelihood by teaching? Might it not be well 
to have a general understanding that the tuition fee be £1, 
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$5.00 (gold) or $10.00 (Mexican currency) per month ? Consider- 
ing its value in the market, this figure is not high. Then pro- 
fessional teachers of English could have an opportunity to accept 
positions. 

We must all consider the reduction in the fees sometimes 
made to the children of Christians ; may not this prove a world- 
ly motive for entering the church? The same may be said of 
the beneficiary system in the English schools. If it be asked, 
Do not at home the children of the poor receive aid? The 
answer is, The conditions are different. 

The young men and the boys in the schools are on the tip- 
toe of expectation for lucrative positions. The mothers say: 
“They will get $100 a month.’? “Who will give them the 
¢100?’’ “QO! you foreigners in the foreign country will give 
it to them.’’ ‘The situation around some of the schools is 
almost as wild as in the south land after emancipation with 
‘‘the forty acres and a mule’’ that the U. S. government was 
expected to give to every freedman. The pupils come for the 
loaves:and are only willing to receive them from the English 
bakery. 

The financial relation to the church is of great import- 
ance. Our object is to place pastors over self-supporting church- 
es independent of foreign control and foreign silver. That is 
the goal. If the minister is paid on the basis of English-speak- 
ing prices then he is not financially fitted for the native pastor. 
ate. If the mission stipend is raised so that the wants of this 
class are satisfied, then the Christian in humble circumstaices 
may feel a strong call to enter the work for the sake of the 
salary, and we have a hireling ministry. 

It is considered that in the expense of living the native 
rates compared with the foreign are one to ten or fifteen. Dur- 
ing our week of prayer one of the brethren stated the figures 
paid by his Mission, and the married native preacher receives 
what the C. I. M. usually gives each missionary. ‘There is no 
doubt but that the questions of English and finance are closely 
allied: Where English is taught from the Mission treasury 
higher salaries are given to the native clergy. It is necessary 
for the missionary to study closely the scale of Chinese wages. 
The new awakening in China may profit the select few, but 
in a densely peopled country, where agriculture is carried on 
according to excellent methods, it is impossible to bring up the 
masses to a much higher plane of wages. We are not to forget 
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the injunction of the Master, ‘*‘ Deny thyself,’’ or the reply of 
the disciples, ** Lo, we have left all.’’ 

Views of missionaries differ on this point. The late young 

sishop Ingle wrote: ‘‘It is poor economy to keep either 
foreign or native workers on a starvation wage. Joyful, free- 
hearted (and therefore efficient) work cannot be expected when 
the wolf is at the door. Most of our Chinese clergy get less 
pay than they could secure if they went into business. We do 
not attempt to compete with business salaries, but we do try to 
make the salaries we pay bear some relation to a reasonable 
standard of living and to the man’s services to us.’ 

Rev. P. D. Bergen: “My experience has been that 
Chinese will contribute freely in proportion to their ability, and 
especially when they are after a pastor whom they have learned 
to respect and perhaps to love.”’ 

Dr. Parker: ‘‘My experience and observation go to show 
that quite a number of the students educated in our English 
schools who have become Christians give quite liberally to the 
support of the native church after they leave the school and find 
positions giving them good salaries. At the same time I am 
bound to admit that we do not get as much financial help from 
the Christians who have left our schools as we have a right to 
expect.’’ 

Rev. J. A. Silsby: ‘The Anglo-Chinese School is help- 
ing greatly to make the church self-supporting. English has 
done more than anything else to develop the self-support idea. 
It has enabled us to charge tuition and take our schools out of 
the category of schools for mendicants. The. English-speaking 
graduates demand better salaries than those who come from 
Chinese schools, but they are worth more. These schools are 
turning out men who go into business and make money or 
secure situations commanding higher salaries, and they are 
building up a native church that is better able to pay high 
salaries than the church of former days was to pay meagre 
salaries... . If keeping a young man in ignorance of all 
marketable knowledge (italics ours) is necessary to retain 
him in mission work, I prefer to dispense with such a man’s 
services.’ 

Rev. J. S. Adams, D.D.: ‘‘Our work is and ever will be 
evangelistic and pastoral,—educational only so far as training 
a godly ministry is concerned. I feel that there is very great 
danger of allowing the clamor for Western education to set aside 
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the great and vital work of preaching the gospel and training the 
churches into self-support, self-propagation and self-government.”’ 

Rev. T. Richard, D.D.: ‘*To have a good man who will 
have weight with officials and gentry, I cannot think it is possible 
to support such a man decently with a salary less than from $50 
to $100 per month.’’ 

Dr. Goodrich: ‘‘ The English-speaking scholar can easily 
command a higher salary than one who can only speak in the 
tongue in which he was born. If he becomes a preacher, as a 
rule his salary must be considerably raised above that of the 
man who only speaks in his native tongue.’’ 

Rev. D. H. Davis: ‘The teaching of English to Christian 
boys, owing to the demands in business, makes them regard 
their services worth far more than the average native church 
is able to give, and consequently makes it impossible for the 
native church to support them. It is on this account a hindrance 
to self-support.”’ 

Rev. W. B. Hamilton: “As none of the native ministers 
know English the salaries paid them are low, and come largely 
from the churches over which they are pastors. As yet the cost 
of living has not greatly increased in interior Shantung over 
former years, but will, we anticipate, do so with the incoming 
of the railway, when of course salaries will have to be consider- 
ably increased. Some of our scholars having learned English 
enjoy large salaries in the Imperial post office and are able to do 
more than formerly in church support.’’ 

Rev. J. Beattie: ‘‘If a lad knows English he expects a 
bigger salary than most missions can afford. His English 
attainments are of little use to him in our inland stations, where 
no one understands English, and the more drawn such a man is to 
English ideals, ways and customs, the more does he lose touch 
with the labouring classes who form his flock. In ports and 
mission centres there is certainly room for a few well-educated 
English-speaking students, but in the inland and often isolated 
stations they are out of place, even if they would take the salary 
offered, which is about $8 per month for a preacher and $12 for 
a pastor.’’ 

Rev. C. A. Stanley: ‘‘The English-speaking boys will 
require a higher salary than the others, and I am not at all sure 
that they will do better work, so far as I have been able to 
observe. This must hinder the day of self-support which we 
should aim to reach as soon as possible.’’ 
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Rev. H. Thompson: ‘‘ The tendency of the English school 
is to cause discontent and to raise salaries considerably. A young 
student who can speak English can demand from $15 to $50 per 
month, while the preacher of long standing does not get more 
than $8 or $10.”? 

Mrs. R. M. Mateer: ‘‘None of our native pastors know 
English. What help it would be to them we cannot conceive, 
since their salary is so small they could not buy English books. 
Nor could their constituents afford to give them a higher salary 
because they know English.’’ 

Rev. Llewellyn Lloyd: ‘‘We have as yet only employed 
one English-speaking catechist and only for a short time, and 
we did give him more pay than we should have given had he 
not had a knowledge of English. I fear that if the various 
missions employ their well educated young men, they will have 
to be paid their market value, except when they refuse (as some 
have nobly done) to accept any other allowance than that receiv- 
ed by their native brethren.”’ 

Rey. Campbell Brown: ‘‘In my district we have six 
native pastorates with ordained pastors wholly supported by the 
native churches, but I do not think we can point to any help 
received from English-speaking Christians.’’ 

Rev. W. S. P. Walshe: ‘*A man who holds a diploma 
from the school or university must be placed in such circum- 
stances as will enable him to retain and increase, instead of losing 
his acquired advantages. To treat the untrained catechist or 
native clergyman equally with the boy from the school or stu- 
dent from the college is to me a moral offence, bringing disaster 
and confusion in its train. -T’o give the same salary to a man 
who has been through (say) an eight years’ course of study, with 
a man who has just passed a simple course of divinity, is to 
me not only unjust but demoralizing. Whether he speaks 
English or not, he is worth more, or ought to be, and if in 
addition he speaks English or French, he ought to be worth 
more still. ‘The trained men, too, have more needs which their 
education has developed. ‘They need more books, more papers ; 
they have to entertain a better class of visitors, and their chil- 
dren’s education will cost them more too. As at home, certain 
pastorates should carry larger salary and demand a better man. 
At present a man empties a large city church and is sent toa 
country village, but his salary remains the same, and he is only 
too glad, as he can save more and do less. I believe that the 
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distinction of salary should be according to the post held, if 
possible, as at home. ‘The boys from the schools and universi- 
ties will naturally be called to them.”’ 

Rev. L. P. Peet: ‘*’The English school should supply our 
best preachers. There is no question but that in the majority 
of cases where Christians are involved, debts have been incurred 
by the study of English, which must be paid off as soon as 
possible and which can never be settled with the meagre salaries 
allowed to, or received by, our preachers. If our churches ever 
get wealthy enough to pay thirty or forty dollars a month they 
then will be able to secure English-speaking preaclers. If the 
English school sends out ¢horoughly Christian young men who 
will fill posts of influence and trust, these will contribute liber- 
ally to the support of the Gospel, and in this way the school 
may become a great help to evangelistic finance and the self- 
support of the native church.”’ 

Rev. W. B. Burke: ‘‘ Our church has never been depend- 
ent on schools for workers, and I do not think we shall have to 
be in China. We shall find some of our best helpers to be right 
from among the people, never having seen the inside of a school. 
And then, too, when the Holy Spirit begins to work, you will 
see some of the best educated English graduates working right 
out in the highways and by-ways.”’ 

Dr. Anderson: ‘The new school will not hinder self- 
support. The native preacher should have more salary if he 
is worth it. To my mind the chief difficulty in the salary 
question is the mzsszon scale. We cannot give the worthy man 
the higher salary he deserves, as it will often necessitate giving 
the same salary to a half dozen otlrers who do not deserve it.’’ 

The Ven. Archdeacon Wolfe: ‘‘ The tendency certainly 
is to make our pastors and preachers dissatisfied with the salaries 
which the mission or the native church can afford. ‘Thus far, 
as we have had no pastors or preachers supplied to us from the 
English schools, the evil has not been very much felt, but the 
following circumstance will show that the danger of creating 
this dissatisfaction is real and would no doubt be a hindrance to 
self-support in the native church. 

A young man, the son of one of our native pastors, trained 
in the Anglo-Chinese school here, worked as a clerk in one of 
the foreign hongs at this port, receiving $35 a month. He was 
compelled to give up this situation on account of ill health. As 
we considered him an earnest Christian man we took him into 

* 
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the employment of the Mission, giving hima salary less than 
he had been receiving, but considerably higher than the ordin- 
ary allowance given to native preachers. ‘There was at once 
great dissatisfaction openly expressed by the pastors and preach- 
ers of the Mission, who contended that a knowledge of English 
did not qualify this man as a better pastor or preacher than any 
of themselves who knew only Chinese, and they could not see 
the justice of giving him a higher salary for doing the work 
which they thought they were as qualified and capable of doing 
as he was, and they expected that equal treatment should be 
extended to themselves. This English-speaking man retired 
from the work, first because of this dissatisfaction, and secondly 
because we could not give him a higher salary than what we had 
already given him. Since his retirement he has been content with 
doing work in other ways rather than work in the Mission for 
the ordinary allowance which the native church or the Mission 
can afford. We have had two or three other cases much similar 
to this, who, after graduating in the English school, preferred 
to remain idle for several months before they received an appoint- 
ment rather than work in the Mission for the ordinary allow- 
ance given to a pastor or catechist. I think these instances go 
to show that, for the present at least, the English school is 
no help to us in supplying either preachers to the Mission 
or pastors to the native church, and should missionaries agree 
to the demands of these men for higher salaries, it would 
be a real hindrance to self-support in the native church.’’ All 
who read these words will agree ‘‘ With the ancient is wisdom.”’ 
(To be continued.) 
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Hite ee  * 
The New Conditions in China. 
BY REV C. A. STANLEY. 

HIS is a large subject—too large to be fully treated in the 
time that is at our disposal in one evening. It is also 
an important subject in its bearing upon the work of 

Christian missions in this great field. We can do little more 
than touch on a few points in opening the discussion this even- 
ing. It is safe to say that war is very largely responsible for 
these ‘‘new conditions’?—the war with Japan, and later the 
* Read before the Tientsin Missionary Association and published by re- 
quest of the Association, 
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Boxer uprising and its results were such as made it impossible 
but that changes of a serious nature must take place. It wasa 
part of God’s plan, as so frequently in the past, for the accom- 
plishment of His purposes: ‘‘I will overturn, overturn, 
overturn it : and it shall be no more, until He come whose right 
it is: and I will give it Him.” 

In order to get any adequate conception of present condi- 
tions it is necessary to take a brief glance at the more recent 
past of China's history and note the conditions then existing. 
China was then thought to be a great nation—great in extent of 
territory, great in numbers of population, all of which was true. 
It was also thought that she was an educated nation—great in 
intellectual progress and development ; great, as well befitted a 
nation of such extensive domain, in all defensive and offensive 
possibilities, and practically impregnable to any foe that might 
appear ; in a word, great in about everything which wins the 
respect of other nations. It was thought that such a nation 
would observe its treaty obligations and that although its 
past history had been one of obscurity and isolation, its great 
civilization and intellectual development were such that it surely 
would welcome anything which might add to its present 
possessions and give promise of still greater development and 
growth in the future. It was not thought possible that the very 
opposite of all this cou/d be the result of such qualities and 
acquisitions as it was supposed China had already attained unto 
through all her years of opportunity. 

Let us note a few points as between the old and the new 
conditions in China. 

1. The attitude of all classes towards the foreigner. 
Formerly he was an object of contempt; despised, hated, in- 
sulted, yet feared. What he g 
through fear, and was nullified 


%t by way of concession was 
as far as possible by deception, 
intrigue and falsehood. Whatever of change there was in the 
later years came very slowly and affected only a very few in the 
great mass and only those who had come into close contact with 
the foreigner. So few were the number thus influenced pre- 
vious to the China-Japan war that no perceptible impression was 
made on the mass, or on the policy of the nation, till after the 
close of that war. It is asad fact also that whatever of influ- 
ence for good may have been exerted, its effect in too many 
instances was nullified and the change towards better condi- 
tions hindered by the course of the foreigner himself in return- 
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ing insult for injury and insolence for intrigue. Too frequently 
also by letting covetousness override justice, blood-money 
atone for murder, and the head of a coolie be substituted for that 
of the official culprit. A notable case in point was that of Mr. 
A. R. Margary, a Consul of Great Britain. He was passing 
through China to Burma, and just before leaving Chinese ter- 
ritory on February 21st, 1875, was entertained at a feast at 
Manwyne by the Governor of Yunnan, at whose instigation 
there is little doubt he was murdered after going out from the 
presence which had but a short time before wished him ‘‘I lu 
ping an’’ (a peaceful journey). At any rate, the man of 
high rank who planned and at whose command the murder was 
committed, was not sought out and punished. From that time 
foreign life began to cheapen, and assaults upon, and the murder 
of, foreigners became more frequent. Fear, if nothing else, had 
exercised a restraining influence hitherto, but now arrogance 
and brutality began to assert themselves as in the early days 
before the negotiation of any treaty in Peking. And this state 
of things continued with little of change till after the close of 
the China-Japan war. Some of us can recall the difficulty and 
inconvenience of prosecuting our missionary work in the in- 
terior because of the suspicion and distrust of the missionary, 
and how hard it was to get a word with the magistrate if for any 
reason it became necessary to visit him while away from the 
port. How we were told that our treaties gave us only the 
right to travel, not to stop. But a great change has taken 
place since the Japanese war pricked the bubble of Chinese 
superiority, and the government has been made to realize that 
its relations with foreign powers must take on a different phase. 
Change was resisted in the higher circles and progress was 
hindered in every possible way, but the spirit of inquiry began 
to spring up, and questions were asked as never before, and of a 
different nature from anything that had ever entered into a 
Chinese mind or stirred its placid calm of self-sufficiency in the 
days gone by. ‘The general opinion had been, fostered from the 
top downward and so permeating and controlling all classes of 
society, that the foreigner had nothing he could impart to the 
Chinese. The English language had been studied by a few 
with the sole object of making more money thereby, but as to 
acquiring any of the education or knowledge that came from 
the West, it scarcely entered the mind of the Celestial, proud in 
the lore of the sages. 
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The success of the Japanese in the war was a great shock 
to the sensibilities of the average Chinaman, but it had its com- 
pensations. It helped, if it did not start the forward movement. 
It brought foreign science, and knowledge, and methods and 
acquirements prominently before the vision of the Chinese. 
What Japan had acquired, the progress she had made in a few 
years while China had been standing still if not actually 
trying to retrace her steps backward, could not be ignored, or 
let pass unnoticed. It commanded attention. Its influence 
began to be felt in the far interior. It even penetrated to the 
Court and began the leavening process there. It. began to be 
felt that foreign education and science must come—must be 
sought, in fact. The classics were behind the times , they were 
losing influence, they must be bolstered up. Japan was an 
object lesson in this respect. With many it began to be 
realized that education is something different from memorizing 
routine ; that it is knowledge of things, of facts, of conditions ; 
in a word, that it is knowledge with practical application and 
purpose and means progress. 

Let us turn now from this general question to the more 
specific one and consider ; secondly, 

2. The attitude of the Chinese towards Christianity . Com- 
ing from ‘“ beyond the seas,’’ it was natural that it should be 
looked upon with suspicion. Its messengers, being without 
visible means of support, devoting themselves to the preaching 
of an exalted system of morals and manner of life which includ- 
ed in its scope the education of the young and of the women, 
all of which involved a large plant and a heavy expenditure of 
money, for the provision of which they saw no means whatever, 
it was quite natural that the whole matter should be viewed 
askance and that the missionaries should be looked upon as 
political agents sent out by their governments and having 
sinister ends in view. Often in former years have questions of 
this import been asked with a strong doubt expressed as to the 
truthfulness of the reply, for the Chinese could not comprehend 
the idea of people giving money to send others to a distant land 
simply to preach a doctrine or a system and labor for the benefit 
of strangers and none of them get any profits out of it them- 
selves. 

Then too, having the teachings of their own great sage, 
himself ‘‘the equal of heaven and earth,’’ his teachings were 
also ‘‘ the equal of;’ 


, 


indeed they were the teachings of heaven 
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and earth; what then could any ‘‘ barbarian from beyond the 
» bring to them of any value? Asking the question an- 
swered it, and no further thought need be given to the matter. 
There are those among us who can recall the time when the 
Chinese teacher was very unwilling to have it known that 
he was the instructor of a foreigner; when we were treated 
with indignity on the street by the gentry and insulted by the 
ordinary people, when our books were accepted and torn up and 
trampled in the street the moment our back was turned, when 
the poor convert was barely tolerated because of the living he 
was supposed to be getting out of the hated foreigner—and a 
man must live!—and as to justice for him if he was true 
enough to have drawn persecution, it was out of the ques- 
tion. The difficulty met with, if not the impossibility in some 
places, of renting buildings for mission use, and many other 
annoyances and obstructions placed in the way of the mission- 
ary, are familiar to most of us and need not be dwelt upon. 
Let us now turn to the other and, as we hope, a brighter side, 
though it is not without its difficulties and dangers; for ‘‘old 
things are passing away’? and some ‘‘things are becoming 
new.’’ 


seas 


Since the Boxer uprising great and important changes have 
taken place in that part of the land over which that upheaval did 
its devastating work; and it is this section of the empire that 
we are specially considering. From widely separated portions 
of this large section of country we have been able to gather 
some information of interest, and which reveals a state of things 
among all classes different from that of a few years ago. There 
is manifest on all sides a greater desire to protect foreign life 
and property than formerly. Guards are often insisted on even 
where they are not wanted; and they are often forbidden to 
receive compensation. Civil and military officials are more 
courteous and respectful than formerly and more ready to give 
attention to such matters as it may be necessary to refer to 
them. Of almost equal significance is the fact that scholars 
and the gentry—the men of influence in every community—are 
more social and willing to come into friendly relations with us 
as never before. ‘This means much as regards the ordinary 
rank and file. ‘They are more accessible to the gospel. They are 
not so afraid of compromising themselves with those whose 
favor they desire to retain; and among all classes there is a 
willingness, and in many cases a desire to listen to the gospel 
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and learn of ‘‘the way.’’ This spirit of inquiry is extending 
into communities hitherto unvisited by the missionary or his 
agents, and the Bible and Christian books and other books 
which have been translated into the Chinese language are being 
bought and read in large numbers. How extensively or inten- 
sively our Christian books are read it is impossible to say, or to 
what purpose or with what immediate results, but this much is 
true that never before were they treated with as much respect 
as at the present time. Men of position in the upper ranks of 
society—official, educated, moneyed, the gentry, village elders— 
all have a more cordial manner with us than formerly and mani- 
fest a degree of interest in the work we are doing and in the things 
we teach, asking questions and listening with an attention such 
as was seldom met inthe old days. There is little difficulty now 
in getting all the pupils we can accommodate in our schools, 
and the parents are willing to pay something for the privilege. 
They no longer fear the teaching we will give or the influence 
we will exert, but rather court our influence on their children 
in many cases. This is specially noticeable as regards girls’ 
schools, for which it was so difficult to get scholars in the 
earlier days. The Chinese ideas regarding the exclusion of 
women have always been a great barrier to reaching and influen- 
cing the family life, and especially of doing anything for the 
women. These barriers are being broken down, and the women 
are becoming much more accessible to the gospel than for- 
merly. Not only so, but the impression is taking hold of the 
public mind that the girls and women are of some value and 
worthy of having something done for them along intellectual 
and spiritual lines. Hence the homes are becoming more and 
more accessible to the missionaries, both men and women, than 
formerly. It is practicable now to gather the women in station 
classes for the purpose of devoting all their time for a short 
period to the study of the Bible and Christian truth, a thing 
that was impossible not very many years ago. More and 
more is the idea of the utter folly of their idolatrous beliefs and 
ceremonials finding an entrance into the public mind, and while 
there is as yet no perceptible decrease in the display and the 
crowds attendant upon the idolatrous festivals and anniversaries, 
the presence of the religious element is on the decline and 
that of a show and a crowd predominates. The superstitious 
power which formerly pervaded all such ceremonials and filled 
the popular mind, is fast losing its influence in the face of the 
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knowledge that is slowly but gradually waking up these slug- 
gish souls. It is not to be understood by this that there is any 
great movement among the masses, or in any class of society, 
towards Christianity, or even towards Western science and learn- 
ing, but only that there is a shaking among the dry bones—a 
restlessness, an uncertainty as to what next—it can scarcely be 
called an expectancy, but a something, undefinable as yet, 
which is significant and which may mean a great deal if it can 
only be rightly directed and properly restrained when the 
time of momentum seizes it. Hitherto the universal senti- 
ment in China has been ‘‘ nothing new; the old is better”? ; 
what had not been evolved out of the brain of her sages was 
not worth having. This sentiment has received a shock ; it 
is tottering to its fall, though still holding its own in many 
places. The railway, the telegraph, even kerosine oil and con- 
densed milk are undermining the old ideas; the newspaper 
is carrying the messages of the world into the far interior, 
and the post office is helping to extend information and 
foster the spirit of communication and friendly interchange of 
thought. 

All these things have an important bearing on, and relation 
to, mission work; they are opening doors to the hearts of the 
people and to the homes of the nation. The missionary and his 
teaching are sought as once they were not ; his message is listen- 
ed to and pertinent questions are asked sometimes which test 
his intellectual and spiritual mettle as was not the case in the 
old days; and happy is the man who is able on the spur of the 
moment to bring out from his storehouse of knowledge and 
memory ‘‘things new and old,’’ as becometh a servant of Jesus 
Christ. 

From all parts of the field comes the same word ; more 
inquirers than ever before, save here and there a special locality 
where the old spell was not broken by the Boxer uprising, or a 
new “spell’’ took possession of the people, partly as the result 
of the desire of some of the Christians for revenge and partly— 
strange to say—as the result of the distribution of famine relief, 
which was interpreted as a salve to our consciences in an attempt 
to conciliate the people upon whom we now know we had 
brought calamity by our preaching of Christianity. But such 
cases are the rare exception. Inquirers are met with now in 
nearly all classes of society. It is not easy; it never has been 
easy, to say just what motives are influencing in any individual 
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case ; indeed the motives vary almost as much as do the condi- 
tions and circumstances of the persons themselves. ‘The exact 
status of the missionary is still an unknown quantity, but it is 
very different from what it once was. His influence—that un- 
known something which all like to possess and talk about—has 
greatly increased; he can readily have speech now with the ‘‘father 
and mother of the people.’’ Hence his influence is sought in 
connection with quarrels. A word from him or his card may have 
great weight in a lawsuit. He, it is thought, can champion 
their case against the Catholics. Some business transaction may 
be very much advanced if his backing can be secured, or an 
important position can easily be had if he can only be persuaded 
to write a chit. By this we do not mean to give the impression 
that there are no better, no purer motives actuating the inquirers 
who are coming to us; only that these are discovered to be the 
underlying forces back of the action in some cases. But what- 
ever the motive the inquirers are coming in greater numbers 
than formerly, and the opportunities for reaching the masses 
with the gospel are such as may well rejoice the heart of the 
most earnest and devoted worker. In all cases they profess to 
have learned that Protestant Christianity is a better ‘‘way’’ than 
any other of which they have ever heard. 

There is one other factor of very great importance that 
must not be overlooked in considering these new conditions, viz., 
Roman Catholicism. Although it had been operating in China 
for several centuries, it had not attained to any remarkable 
results; had sometimes been under the ban, and as a rule 
had done its work in rather a quiet manner. The priests, it is 
true, had assumed official style in going about and in their in- 
tercourse with the people. A good number of years ago this 
was forbidden them by the French government, but a few years 
before the Boxer uprising a decree conferring official rank was 
extorted from the Chinese by this same French government, 
doubtless that the priests might act more efficiently the rdle of 
political agents. ‘This placed great power and influence in their 
hands and enabled them to exert a controlling influence very 
frequently in legal cases. ‘This power they have not been slow 
to exercise, as was gradually made manifest before the troubles. 
Since then it has given unmistakeable evidence of its presence 
in the collection of enormous indemnities, in defiance of all law 
and justice and in using such agencies as fear, favor and funds 
to add to their membership and so increase their influence and 
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power among the masses. One brother writes: ‘‘ The Catholics 
are here also, active and unscrupulous.’’ And in connection 
with the decrease of membership by ‘‘deaths, lapses and disci- 
pline,’’ from ‘‘nearly 5,000’ before, to ‘‘not much over 3,000”? 
since the uprising, the following remark is significant: ‘‘ Many 
of our unsatisfactory members find a home with them’’ (the 
Catholics). The above may be taken as fairly representative of 
the entire field under consideration. Equally significant and 
general is the following from another part of the wide field: 
‘«There is a great turning to us from those who formerly went to 
the Roman Catholics. They have found the advantages of the 
Protestant way, and were attacked by the R. C.’’? Another 
letter states that ‘‘the number of cases where they (the Catholics) 
blackmailed men, many of whom had nothing to do with the 
Boxer uprising, but whose sole offence was their money, is very 
large. I am able to give many instances from what I have my- 
self seen and heard.’’? ‘This is a very sad, dark picture, and we 
are glad to be able to add from these samme writers testimony to 
the effect that in some instances at least there is reason to feel 
assured that the foreign priests were not cognizant of some of 
these outrages and in some cases had the guilty parties punish- 
ed according to Chinese law. And further, that in some cases 
of difficulty between Protestant and Catholic converts, they 
have had conference with the foreign priests, resulting in a 
mutual agreement ‘‘ not to protect rogues,’’ nor to place obsta- 
cles in the way of each other’s work. But willingness, or a 
promise, so to act on the part of the priests, does not appear to 
be by any means general so far as information is to hand, as also 
appears from the frequency with which action of the opposite 
nature is reported by the press in China. What a blessing it 
would be if this spirit should take possession of the Catholic 
priests all over the country! In some cases where Protestant 
converts have been persecuted by Catholic members, the priests, 
when secx by the missionary, have done what they could to 
make reparation ; but as a rule they have shown a greater desire 
to screen and protect their own members than see that justice 
was administered, and not infrequently have hindered the 
administration of law. 

The principal points in these new conditions may be briefly 
summarised as follows :— 

1. Greater friendiness of all classes towards us. 

2. Greater respect for the missionary and his teaching. 
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3. <A growing desire to acquire Western learning. 

4. A willingness and even a desire with many to under- 
stand the teaching. 

5. A larger number of inquirers. 

6. A clearer understanding of the differences between Ro- 
manism and Protestantism. 


7. <A wider range of unworthy motives among the in- 
quirers. 

8. Power and aggressiveness of the priests and the un- 
scrupulous conduct of some, resulting in domineering over the 
officials ; extorting immense indemnities ; receiving and protect- 
ing wicked men; attacks on Protestant Christians; using money, 
fear and favor to increase their membership ; and in general 
and particular, bringing disgrace upon the Christian name. 
Protestant missions have suffered much in the past at the hands 
of the Chinese, because of the unscrupulous conduct of many of 
the representatives of the Romish church and the failure of the 
Chinese to distinguish between the two churches. Fortunately 
that danger is being much reduced now, as the difference 
between the two churches is becoming very generally understood 
by all classes. 

These conditions—some of them new, all intensified—chal- 
lenge us on all sides. A few suggestions as to how they are to 
be met may perhaps not be considered out of order. 

1. We must not forget that our great business is that of 
instructing men in the things of the kingdom. Our work 
should be zztensive rather than ertensive. Our members and 
inquirers must be taught the Word of God, the essentials of 
Christian belief and practice as applied in daily living, the 
nature and obligation of union with Christ in the church 
relation. 

2. The time has come when we must make clear the dif- 
ference between ourselves and the Roman Catholics. This was 
of less consequence in the earlier days, but it is essential now 
to the purity and stability of the Christian church in China and 
must receive attention. 

3. In some places, adherents of the Romish church have 
been led to the Protestant church because they have come to 
believe that we teach a better way, with the result that they 
have been persecuted. ‘The number of such is likely to increase 
in the future. We shall need to exercise great care in receiving 
converts, both from this class and from the heathen. ‘The need 
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of such care is emphasized in the latter case, not only because 
of the number coming, but because of the growing antipathy 
to the Roman Catholie church; because of its course since the 
3oxer uprising ; because of the differences between them and us 
which is becoming much more clearly understood ; because they 
would use us as a buffer against Catholic injustice ; and because, 
as one brother puts it, ‘‘the Chinese are associating all reforms 
with the foreigner and the gospel.’’ 

4. It is important as never before that we keep aloof 
from all quarrels, lawsuits, and feuds of all kinds and teach our 
members to avoid the same as far as possible ; to suffer loss 
rather than be drawn into them. We are here to preach the 
gospel of peace. We have no civil rank or corresponding 
official duties. This they must understand, and bear them- 
selves as becometh children of the kingdom. 

5. We must exercise great care and teach our converts 
the same, regarding all relations with both Catholics and hea- 
then. Our members must be shown how to keep themselves 
free from all blame and to always manifest a Christian spirit 
towards all men, whatever the treatment and circumstances. 
Never was this as essential as now, largely because of the un- 
scrupulous conduct of the Catholics. 

6. Our members must also be given to understand clearly 
that they are Chinese subjects and amenable to Chinese law, 
and that in no way can we interfere with its execution in all 
ordinary cases ; nor can we in any way shield offenders. That 
it is only in clear cases of persecution for the gospel that we 
can come to their aid in securing the observation of treaty 
stipulations. 


~ 


7. More attention should be given to the instruction of 
the young and the women and to giving the members a clear 
understanding of the duties pertaining to the Christian home-life. 
This aside from the great principles of honesty, truthfulness, 
and the like, which should characterize all their 


“walk and 
conversation ”’ 


among men, that so they may become ‘ perfect 
in every good work,’’ and be ‘‘ accepted in the beloved.”’ 


_ > Ps > ———___—— 
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Moh-kan-shan. 
BY REV. W. H. HUDSON. 

HE Chinese characters §& -F jij, freely translated, may 
mean ‘Don’t Worry Mouutain.’’ To the heat-worn, 
nerve-strained foreigners who have found refuge there 

the term is not a misnomer. 

For years it was a problem to residents from abroad in 
Eastern and Central China ‘‘ where to spend the summer.’’ The 
necessity for a change was often confronted by time and purse 
limits. The muddy waters at river mouths with the absence 
of wide and sandy beach made lovers of the seashore travel to 
Japan or other distant points. Even where mountains could be 
found they were hardly more than barren hills, as at Chapoo and 
Hangchow, usually without shade and lacking in fresh water, 
if not already occupied by unattractive Chinese temples. 

To itinerating- missionaries and perhaps hunting parties is 
credit due for the discovery of Moh-kan-shan. It seemed to 
meet a maximum of the prerequisites for a summer resort, 
situated within a radius of two hundred miles from Shanghai. 


SOME PARTICULARS. 


Sttuation.—Moh-kan-shan is an uplifted, outreaching spur 
of a range or cluster of mountains lying in the Huchow pre- 
fecture of Chekiang province. It is about thirty miles north of 
Hangchow, one hundred south-west of Soochow and nearly one 
hundred and fifty miles west of Shanghai. 


Access. —Steam launches tow house-boats to Dong-si ; thence 
the water way is open to San-jao-poo rest house all the year 
round. ‘The distance is about eighteen miles. 

Altitude.—Repeated observations with the aneroid baro- 
meter show an elevation of from 1,500 to about 2,500 feet above 
the sea. ‘This height seems to be a happy medium between the 
up-reach of malaria and the down grip of frost. 

Temperature.—During the day it is about ten degrees 
cooler on the mountain than in the plain below. At night the 
difference so increases as to make warm bed covering essential. 

Atmosphere.—YThe exhilarating effect of the air is felt 
about half way up; once on the top the purity, freshness and 
abundance of oxygen make it ‘‘a luxury to breathe.’’ 

IVater.—Numerous springs, fed by melted snows and filter- 
ed rains, gush from fissured rocks or ‘‘ pour pellucid pearls” 
from shaded beds of deep impervious clay. Early settlers built 
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each by the side of his own fountain, late comers preferred 
higher elevations with a corresponding broad outlook. Cheap 
coolies carry all the water needed until hydraulic rams or 
gasolene motors begin to pump for the community. 

Scenery.—There is a growing charm for the visitor as he 
mounts the higher levels. The skies of Italy, the verdure of 
Japan and the grandeur of the Rockies is suggested if not blend- 
ed in the dilating panorama. A conspicuous feature is the 
millions of bamboos bowing with feathery grace a cordial wel- 
come to wearied workers. The sound of falling water echoes 
along the deep ravines or breaks in medley against the granite 
cliffs and jutting crags. ‘To quote from the Handbook : ‘‘Off to 
the north is the Great Lake gleaming under the sunlight ; on the 
east the vast coast plain, bisected by the Grand Canal, extends 
beneath the horizon to meet the waves from the yellow sea ; 
southwards, over the foothills, come silvery flashes from the 
Tien-dang river as it winds in graceful curves towards Hang- 
chow bay ; on the west cosy valleys and clustering villages linger 
near at hand, while crest, ridge and peak break ranks at last in 
a long march to the Himalayas.’’ It would be hard to forget 
a sunrise seen from Prospect Point or a sunset off Pagoda Peak. 
For variety contrast a moonlight reverie under midway pavilion 
with a high noon typhoon sweeping Thunderbolt Ridge. 

Rest House.—At a landing place just removed from the 
sights, sounds and smells of the market town San-jao-poo, a 
two storey building with office, godown and guest rooms has 
been erected with a keeper in charge to make arrangements 
for chairs, carriers and general transportation facilities. With 
rates plainly posted there should be no difficulty in arranging 
for the ascent. To Yu-ts‘en, the village just at the foot of Moh- 
kan-shan, is four miles across an open plain. From Yu-ts‘en 
to the Memorial Arch is a mile of steep road, thence to the 
cottages is from one to four miles more of rugged mountain 
road. Chairs may be engaged for the entire distance ; many 
prefer to use them only from the rest house to Yu-ts‘en. 

Residences. —Nestling close to the mountain sides or perch- 
ed on the ridges, the summer cottages display much variety 
in structure according to the taste, fancy or purse of the occu- 
pants. Convenience, comfort, and economy seem to have been 
sought in numerous ways. 

Gardens.—Those who have land enough and plant in 
season have secured abundant vegetables for use during the 
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summer months. The soil is fertile for a mountain district and 
seems kindly disposed to foreign seeds. 

Roads.—Repairs on the old paths and many new ones cut, 
make easy communication between the settlements. 

Sanitation.—A Committee has succeeded in making arrange- 
ments for the community, so as to remove the night soil and 
kitchen refuse beyond the zone of contamination. 

Markct.—Chinese dealers have undertaken to supply foreign 
eroceries, while local hucksters bring chickens, eggs, fruits in 
season and some sorts of vegetables to the door. Careless buyers 
sometimes pay excessive prices. 

Mails. —The Chinese Imperial Post Office has been in 
operation for several years. Distributing and collecting facilities 
are provided. 

Banking.—Native drafts, payable at Huchow, may be cashed 
at San-jao-poo, but few visitors have to regret bringing a surplus 
of silver dollars and small coin with them for current expenses. 

Boarding.—At several places boarding may be obtained. 
The newspapers usually furnish some particulars in their advertis- 
ing and correspondence columns. 

Butlding.—Stone houses are expensive. The mountain 
clay for the walls is cheaper. Only reliable and experienced 
workmen should be employed. A cheap start often makes a 
costly finish. 

E-xcurstons.—Afternoon parties may visit the cascade, a 
most picturesque waterfall, or Pagoda Peak, the highest accessi- 
ble point, or temples and villages in easy walking distance. The 
children have a veritable paradise for picnics, with abundant 
shade and copious spring water. 

Recreation.—Lawn tennis and croquet have advocates and 
exponents, with plenty of room for interested spectators. 

Cnion Church.—Centrally located and easily accessible 
the original building has been enlarged to accommodate the 
growing congregations. 

The Association.—In order to secure efficiency in adminis- 
tering local affairs and to insure equal rights for all, the commu- 
nity has organized and elected a Board of Directors, whose work 
is evident in the roads, rest-house and various facilities provided 
for the common good. 

Concluston.—Moh-kan-shan has passed beyond the stage of 
experiment. As a summer resort it is established so firmly as to 
need no praise. Continued growth is sufficient evidence. 
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The Morrison Society Department. 





The Morrison Society has for its purpose the promotion of original and 
scientific investigation of problems relating to missionary work in China. 
Some of the results of these investigations will be presented from time to time 
in this Department. The purpose of the Society necessitates the utmost 
freedom in the expression of opinion. It will, therefore, be understood that 
the sentiments appearing in these pages do not necessarily agree with the 
convictions of all or any of the officers and members of the Society. 

Communications may be addressed to the Secretary, Morrison Society, 
15B Peking Road, Shanghai. 2 





The Worship of Ancestors. How Shall we Deal 
With It? 


BY W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D. 


is 


T took three hundred years to convert the Roman Empire. 
About that length of time has elapsed since the first 
Catholic missionaries set foot on the soil of China, and 

nearly one century has passed since the pioneer of Protestant 
missions arrived at Canton. 

In this grand crusade the influence of Christian missions, 
both Catholic and Protestant, has been profound; and the 
success achieved is sufficient to warrant expectation of ultimate 
triumph, but there are no signs of a speedy issue. Less than 
one per cent. of the people have been gathered in, and not one 
of the rulers. Yet strong in faith the churches do not appear 
to be discouraged. ‘‘China for Christ, even if it take a thou- 
sand years,’? is the war cry of more than one division of the 
Christian host. Their zeal and patience deserve admiration. 
Still there is room to inquire why pagan China has held out so 
obstinately, and by what means the great achievement might 
have been more speedily effected. 

Nore :—This paper was written for the Morrison Society by request of the 
lamented Bishop Ingle, who appears to have thought there might be reason 
to modify our attitude towards Chinese family rites. Two years ago (March, 
1902) I published in the RECORDER a short article on this question. In the 
present pages, while I follow the same line, I allow myself a wider range and 
include some other questionable rites, such as the worship of Confucius and the 


Emperor. Ancestral worship is not always the worship of ancestors. I 
accordingly avoid the use of that term on account of its ambiguity. 


WucHANG, February, 1904. 
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From early ages the conversion of nations has been 
brought about by two processes ; one beginning at the top and 
working on people through their rulers, the other beginning at 
the foot of the mountain and working upward towards the 
summit. ‘The latter is uphill work, and the sooner the favor and 
co-operation of the ruling classes can be secured the better for 
the success of the great cause. 

In China the slowness of its progress has been occasion- 
ed in the first place by suspicion on the part of the rulers as to 
the designs of the churches, and secondly by patent blunders 
in the inception and conduct of the enterprise. 

About the time of the arrival of the first missionaries, the 
Ming Emperors witnessed a struggle among European Powers 
for the possession of India. ‘This awakened suspicion, and that 
suspicion has continued to strike its roots deeper and deeper, 
down to the present day—government and people interpreting 
every movement for the extension of commerce or for the spread 
of religion as a menace to the imperial power. 

With the incoming of a Tartar dynasty that feeling was 
naturally intensified. Themselves an alien race, and their 
tenure not yet confirmed by time, they distrusted the motives 
of other powers and showed their animus by restricting trade 
to the single port of Canton—cutting off intercourse almost as 
completely as the Japanese had done, who, for the same reasons, 
had left no point of contact except a Dutch factory on the little 
islet of Degima in the harbor of Nagasaki. 

When, in spite of political suspicion, the science of the 
Jesuits had opened for them a way to the Imperial Court, and 
just as the sunshine of the throne appeared to be dawning on 
them, the see of Rome (so far from infallible) alienated at once 
both government and people by committing two capital blunders. 
Influenced by the Dominicans, it rejected the venerated name 
for God, consecrated by ancient literature, sanctioned by sages 
and revered by the people, substituting a new term never before 
heard of unless indeed in a category of petty divinities, in which 
Tren Chu (K =), Lord of Heaven, is followed by 77 Chu (Ht +), 
Lord of Earth, Zaz Che (# +E), Lord of the Sea, and Feng Chu 
(j&, +), Lord of the Winds. At the same time the Pope pro- 
hibited the worship of ancestors. In vain did the Emperor 
Kang Hsi come to the support of the Jesuits. Not merely was 
he snubbed and made to feel that his opinions had no weight in 
the councils of Rome; he discovered to his disgust that all 
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potentates were expected to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Roman Pontiff. He drew back when seemingly on the verge 
of becoming a Christian, and his successors proceeded to bitter 
enmity and open petsecution. * 

How different the history had Kang Hsi been met in a con- 
ciliatory spirit! There can be little doubt by a prudent policy he 
might have been brought to range himself on the side of Christ 
instead of heading the opposition of a long line of sovereigns. 

The second question, though less conspicuous, is not a whit 
less vital than the other, nor was it forgotten in the discussions of 
those early days. The Dominicans accused their rivals of pander- 
ing to the prejudices of the Chinese, while the Jesuits on their 
part maintained that the worship of ancestors ought to be tolerat- 
ed as a social institution. By condemning that view of the rite 
Rome has thrown a stumbling-block in the way of every family 
in the empire. It is related of the chief of a German tribe that 
with one foot in the baptismal font he turned to a missionary 
with the question whether the majority of his ancestors were in 
heaven or hell. ‘‘In hell,” said the missionary. ‘*Then I 
shall go with my forefathers,’’ answered the chief, drawing back 
and refusing the sacred rite. Like him the Chinese stood by 
their forefathers; nor in this are they alone among the nations. 

A belief in the survival of the souls of ancestors may be 
regarded as universal, even prior to Christianity. Not only was 
it prevalent among the people of the ancient world; at this day 
the red men of America and the black men of Africa hold 
that for good or for evil they are influenced by the spirits of 
their ancestors. China, however, stands alone in having devel- 
oped that belief into an elaborate cult which constitutes a social 
bond of great strength and beauty. The branches of the banyan 
bending down and taking foot around the parent stem present 
us with a vivid picture of a Chinese clan. They cling together 
with a tenacity unexampled in other countries—their degrees 
of cousinship extending far beyond the proverbial forty-second. 

These all come together on common ground at a temple, 
where along with tablets of early ancestors is kept a record of 
their descendants inscribed on silk. In spring and autumn 
special offerings are made, which after presentation form the 
substance of a feast for the whole assembly—a sort of sacrament 





* The same reaction shows itself in the history of Annam, Kialung receiv- 
ing help from France favored the French missionaries, but his successors were 
cruel persecutors. 
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in which all members of the clan, however widely separated, 
participate, enveloped in a cloud of incense, the emblem of their 
essential unity. . 

Besides these public records, each household possesses a 
little shrine, like a book case, in which are kept wooden tablets 
inscribed with the names of its parents for three or four genera- 
tions, called Shen-wei (jf fiz), the seat of the spirit. Before these 
the members of the family kneel down and knock their heads 
at least twice a month, lighting candles and burning incense. 

Such is the rite by which the Chinese seek to keep green 
the memories of the family tree. Does it not spring from pre- 
cisely the same feeling that leads us to inscribe a list of our 
relations in the great family Bible ? 

How effectually this organization works for the preservation 
of public order we may infer from two reputed facts—first that 
criminals are expelled from the clan as having brought disgrace 
on the memory of their fathers; and, again, that in the forma- 
tion of certain bands of desperadoes each new member is required 
to renounce his ancestors. 

As to the history of this institution, it was not created by 
the fiat of a law giver—it grew up with the unfolding of family 
life. Prior to the Three Dynasties, it had not taken shape ; but 
its existence in the Shang and Chow is clearly evinced by 
funereal poems in the Book of Odes, in which ancestors are 
asked to send down blessings on their posterity. 

As late as the time of Confucius (B. C. 550) offerings to 
the dead were much neglected, as we may infer from the fact 
that he grew up to manhood without knowing the place of his 
father’s tomb. In his teachings he lays emphasis on the recog- 
nition of family ties without any distinct approach to inculcat- 
ing the deification of ancestors. In his discourses, so little is 
said on the subject, as to show how small a place it occupied in 
his thoughts ; yet is the essential principle of ancestor worship 
comprehended in the maxim, ‘‘ Be careful to celebrate funereal 
rites and give them the widest extension ; thus will the virtues 
of the people be confirmed.”’ 

With him the end of the institution was to promote the 
‘virtues of the people.’ To get more fully at the views of the 
great sage we turn to the Book of Rites, said to have been 
edited by him, though much altered in succeeding generations. 
In chapter twenty-five we find in the midst of a minute cere- 
monial this luminous explanation: ‘The virtuous, when they 
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make offerings, never fail to obtain happiness in return—not 
happiness in the vulgar sense, but in their inner consciousness 
and in the development of their better nature.’’ 

These rites, whether funereal or commemorative, have 
undergone very little alteration. What they are at the present 
day we may see in a text book for common schools called 
‘Forest of Pencils for the Teaching of the Young’? (¥jj23% pf). 

In addresses to the spirits of the dead, on closing a coffin, 
or in placing a tablet in the family shrine, there is not a word 
implying deification or beatification, as Rome calls it on raising 
a believer to the rank ofa saint. But we do meet with some- 
thing of the sort in an address on the completion of mourning 
fora parent: ‘Alas! Thou hast left the world ; and we shall 
not see thy face or hear thy voice again. Drunk with sorrow 
we pour out a libation and pray for numerous blessings.’? An 
address at the spring visit to the family cemetery concludes with 
a petition that ‘‘’The spirits (jup) will graciously accept these 
offerings, vouchsafe their guardianship and secure the happiness 
of their posterity for many generations.”’ 

Ancestors have thus come to be looked on as tutelar spirits 
answering pretty exactly to those patron saints, so conspicuous 
in the religious life of all the elder churches of Christendon. 
Just here, by the way, we discover a motive for the condemna- 
tion of ancestor worship by the church of Rome. It would leave 
no place for the saints of the calendar. We Protestants look on 
both with impartial eye and consider them equally objectionable. 


II. 


The practical question remains to be considered—and it is 
one of exceeding gravity—namely, how shall we deal with the 
worship of ancestors in receiving and instructing converts ? 

In one instance (to my shame I confess it) many years ago 
I demanded the surrender of ancestral tablets. A little shrine 
was handed over, and the convert walked worthy of his pro- 
fession ; but I never repeated the demand ; and I trust that no 
such conditions are now imposed on applicants for baptism. It 
is in fact only where a whole family or its head is brought over 
that compliance is possible. 

Let us ask ourselves what we should think, if on applying 
for admission to some church we were required to give up the 
pictures of our parents? We recall the touching lines of Cow- 
per addressed to his mother’s picture: 
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‘*My mother, when I knew that thou wast dead 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son— 
Wretch even then—life’s journey just begun.’’ 

Who imagines that in this appeal to a departed spirit there 
is the faintest approach to idolatry or saint worship? Let con- 
verts keep their tablets as we keep our pictures, or our records 
in the family Bible; but it would be well to caution them 
against certain forms of external homage. It is scarcely pos- 
sible that having been once enlightened they should relapse 
into any kind of superstitious practice, though such offerings 
as they might choose to make would not be more reprehensible 
than the practice of setting a plate for a deceased friend, of 
which we occasionally hear. 

When it comes to the question of participation with others 
of his clan on what may be called public occasions, what course 
is incumbent on the neophyte? This is not so easy to answer. 
By refusal he becomes an exile from his father’s house, an out- 
cast from the wider circle of the family clan ; and his chances 
of winning them over to the side of Christ are given to the 
winds. Better, it seems to me, to permit him to comply with 
the usual forms of respect. In those forms, repugnant as they 
are to our habits of thought, there is nothing sinful; and for 
objectionable additions he is not responsible. 

If a whole clan or village were converted the liturgy could 
be reformed ; and they might be allowed to keep their temple 
and to observe their usual festivals. But even prior to such 
liturgical reform a believer participating in those festivals is not, 
in my opinion, guilty of idolatry. 

The worship of ancestors is not idolatry like that of Bud- 
dhist and Taoist divinities ; or like the grosser worship of Egypt, 
Canaan or Greece; against which the prohibition of the Deca- 
logue and the caveats of St. Paul were directed. Objectionable 
it is, I admit, to ascribe to them the character of tutelar spirits, 
but for these excrescences on a venerable institution he is not 
responsible. His conscience need not be bound thereby more 
than mine is by joining in public worship at a Roman Catholic 
church, or by listening to the music of its choir. 

When Naaman the Syrian had been cleansed he plainly 
indicated his determination to serve the God of Israel, but he 
begged indulgence in case of having to accompany his master 
to the house of Rimmon. As far as the record goes the prophet 
gave him no instructions on the subject, but the benediction 
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‘*go in peace’? with which he dismissed him may be taken to 
imply assent. If a high official in Peking were converted, must 
he vacate his post rather than accompany an Emperor to the 
Hall of Ancestors ? 

This brings up a cognate question, that of worshipping the 
Emperor’s tablet. His Majesty, it may not be generally known, 
has a so-called place in every city ; and in it his person is repre- 
sented by a solitary tablet inscribed with a prayer for his long 
life.* Before this incense is burned and prostrations are made 
at particular seasons and on special occasions. I have myself 
witnessed the ceremony and conversed with Mandarins during 
the intervals of genuflexion. Would it be criminal in a Chris- 
tian magistrate to take part in this sort of homage? I should 
answer in the negative ; although in the ancient church many 
Christians refused to render similar honors to the head of the 
Roman Empire. Without doubt these are purely civil cere- 
monies and contain no element of religion except a legitimate 
prayer, an expansion of our Western form, ‘‘ The King, may he 
live forever.’’ 

In our Western world the most common representation of 
sovereignty is the national flag. Is it less Christian to burn a 
stick of incense than it is to fire a volley of artillery ? to kneel 
before a tablet than to salute a flag by taking off our hats ? 

In one of Schiller’s plays we admire the heroism of William 
Tell in refusing to bend a knee to Gessler’s cap. He would 
have equally refused to salute the Austrian flag. In him this 
was patriotism and not religion. 

The worship of Confucius, about which there has been no 
little discussion, is in my judgment precisely analogous to that 
of the Emperor. His authority as a great teacher is represented 
by a tablet, before which homage is rendered in its oriental 
forms, including offerings of meats; but his protection and 
blessing are not invoked as in the worship of ancestors. To 
comply with it ought not in any way to affect the Christian 
conscience; yet at least one Christian at a State university 
has very recently refused compliance. 

The State schools are likely to become, as in Japan, the 
only avenue to office. Youth from our Christian colleges will 
have to matriculate in them in order to gain such public posi- 
tions as their education and talent fit them to occupy—positions 
in which they may exert a wide influence in favor of the church, 


* Wan Sui ( & iB), “ Ten thousand years,’’ 
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Are they to be shut out from a bright career so full of hope by 
a narrow view of a State ceremony ? 

When Henry IV said ‘‘’The throne of France is worth a 
mass,” he renounced all that he had been fighting for and show- 
ed himself deficient in that moral grandeur which places the 
claims of conscience above every species of worldly advantage. 
When a Christian magistrate kneels to a tablet of the Emperor, 
or a Christian student to that of China’s greatest sage, he 
renounces nothing, nor is he supposed to accept any anti- 
Christian doctrine. 

Is it essential to the purity of Christian faith that every 
trace of the old ritual should be abolished, and that Chinese 
society should be reconstructed on models of the West? I 
answer, no. Yet, if such a revolution were deemed desirable, the 
readiest way to bring it about would be temporary conformity. 
Without that, ages may elapse before the influence of the native 
Christians can be brought to bear in the way of reformation. 

To conclude : ancestor worship is accepted alike by Buddhist 
and Taoist ; and the Jews at Kai-feng-fu adopted it without com- 
pulsion, looking upon it, not so much as a religious rite, as a 
matter of social order. For Christians to reject it would be to 
abandon the most beneficent of China’s ancient institutions. 
How much better to prune off a few excrescences, and yet to 
leave each clan to enjoy the shelter of its family tree ! 

[Copies of this paper, also the one by Rev. P. Kranz on ‘‘ The Teaching 
of the Chinese Classics on Ancestral Worship,’’ may be had at fifty cents per 
copy by addressing the Secretary of the Morrison Society. ] 


Family Worship amongst Chinese Christians. 
Some time during the year 1896, the Rev. H. O. Cady approached the 
writer on the subject of ‘‘ Family Worship’’ amongst the Chinese, and sug- 
gested that something be done to encourage the Christians to establish the 
‘* Family Altar ’’ as a witness to the heathen ; and as a means of grace to them- 
selves. Soon after this a small book, intended as a help to Family Worship, 
called ‘‘ Selected Truths” ij i% WY, containing the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ 
creed, morning and evening Prayers and Selections of Scripture, was prepared 
by Mr. Cady. His work has passed through a second and third edition. As 
far as I am aware this is the only book of the kind in the west of Szch’uan. 

Family worship, with some exceptions, as far as the experience of the 
writer goes, is xon-existent in the west of this province. ‘The difficulties are 
very great where only one member of a household is a believer; the obstacles 
are not small even to those who are all believers, yet if the Church is to hold 
its own and continue a Spiritual force amidst this *‘ Mass Movement,’’ then 
she must must see to it that more time is given to private communion and 
family worship. 

[It is suggested that the Advisory Board ascertain how far Family Worship 
is practised ; and that a representative of each mission at work in Szch‘uan be 
appointed to prepare a book containing portions of Scripture, Hynins, Prayers, 
etc., etc., suitable to be used at Family Worship, which might be adopted by 
all missions. ]—J. VALE in the [Vest China Missionary News. 
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Educational Department. 


Rev. J. A. Sinspy, £dztor. 





Conducted in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.’’ 


Cantonese Romanization. 
BY REV. WM. BRIDIE. 


OUR distinct systems of Romanization have been used to 
represent Cantonese sounds. The first was that of Dr. 
Wells Williams in his Cantonese Dictionary, which was 
a modification of the method of Sir William Jones. ‘That dic- 
tionary is now out of print and its place has been taken by Dr. 
Kitel’s Cantonese Dictionary. The spelling is practically the 
same with an abundant use of diacritical marks. ‘Then there is 
Dr. Chalmers’s English-Chinese Dictionary, in which the system 
of spelling used is adapted from Dr. Williams’s Tonic Diction- 
ary. Last of all there is a system peculiar to Mr. Dyer Ball, as 
seen in his text books on Cantonese. 

Some years ago a large and representative Committee of 
the Canton missionaries got out a union system, which in spell- 
ing is, with the exception of a few sounds, practically the same 
as Dr. Chalmers’s English-Chinese Dictionary. his is by far 
the easiest, most practical and effective way of representmg 
Chinese sounds with Roman letters. Its entire freedom from 
diacritical marks prevents the possibility of confusing the signs 
of the tone marks. 

Romanized Cantonese is very much in the same position to- 
day that character colloquial was forty years ago. At that time 
some of the leading missionaries were greatly opposed to put- 
ting the Bible into the language of the common people. It was 
supposed that the Bible in the humble garb of a patois would 
fail to command that respect which is due to it as the word of 
God. ‘That day is past, and an increasing number of mission- 
aries are asking the question, ‘‘Is it right to read the Bible 
in our churches in a language that is not understood by the 
common people?’’? JES XH B wh 4, EX EB HE wh HY 4. 

The history of the opposition to the use of character 
colloquial will, in all probability, be repeated in the case of 
Romanized Cantonese. 
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A Primer for the study of Romanized Contonese has already 
passed through two editions. 


The first monthly publication in Canton was a paper in 


Romanized Cantonese. 


That 
circulation was 500 copies a month. 


was in 


the 
Although sold for the low 
price of twenty cents a year it paid its way. 


year 1902. Its 


It was becoming 


increasingly popular, and but for the removal of its editor from 
Canton bade fair to command a wide circulation. 


The literature is 


still lintited, 


but it 


is growing. It 


includes the Gospels and the Acts published by the British and 


Foreign Bible Society. 
several editions. 


Some of the gospels have gone through 
The Psalins and parts of the Old Testament, 


the Pilgrim’s Progress, gospel hymns, short stories, etc., have 
been printed at the C. M. S. Press at Pakhoi. 
Church of England Prayer Book is in manuscript, Cantonese 


The whole of the 


Romanized. 
TABLE OF SOUNDS. 

aa and a final as a in father. 
a not final as a in fan. 
e as e in obey. 

i as iin machine. 
rs final as in so—combined. 
oh (short 0) as oO in horn. 
oo as 00 in stool. 

u as u in sun. 

ue as u in une (French). 
ai as i in mile. 
aai as ie in pie. 

au as ow itt now. 
aau broad a x ow aaow. 
eu as eyo in beyond. 
: ( as ee in see and 
- / ‘ou in you (eeoo). 
oi as oy in boy. 
ui (approx.) as ti in Louis. 

” { as ay in say and 
ei ) 

/ ein he. 
foley as in cooing. 
SZ as zz in buzz. 
INITIALS. 


The letters f, h, k, 1, m,n, p, s, t, w, y, with the compound 
consonants ch, sh, ts, and kw, are pronounced as in English. 
sz initial and final is to be clearly distinguished from sh 


and s. 
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JOINING OF SYLLABLES. 


1. All names and compound words are joined by a hyphen. 

2. The first letter of all proper names is written with a 
capital letter. Z-rceptions: terms for God, Jesus Christ, 
and Holy Spirit;—each word begins with a capital letter, 
e.g., Sheting-Tai, Yé-so. 


TONES. 


Nine tones are recognized. Upper and lower series four 
each with a middle entering tone (FB A). 


£2 ~~ no mark, e.g., tung, #. 


E £ # use ’ 5, ting, if. 
a ee. - », ting, yp. 
EE A 4 no mark, ,, tuk, &. 
ai use » yung, 


. 
” 


re 


FE. 
a ” rial ” 3 E- 
rh je use ° as kwok, |e. 


> he be et 


PLACE OF TONE MARK. 

Over vowel, or final consonant if there is no vowel. When 
there is more than one vowel the tone mark is always placed 
over the final vowel, e.g., kaaii. When the tone mark is over 
the letter i the dot of the i is omitted. 





Educational Association of China. 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


, SHE Committee met Friday, May 13th, at 5 p.m., at McTyiere 
Home, ani was opened with prayer. Present: Dr. A. P. 
Parker, Chairman, Dr. Gilbert Reid, Dr. C. M. Lacey Sites, 

Miss M. E. Cogdal and Rev. J. A. Silsby. The minutes of last 

meeting were read and approved. 

The following names were proposed for membership and 
approved :— 
Rey. H. B. GRAYBILL, Macao. 
H. S. REDFERN, B. Sce., F. C. S., Ningpo. 
Rev. Howarp S. GAT, T‘ung-chou. 
Rev. ABRAM E. Cory, Nanking. 
Miss NELLIE E. BLACK, Swatow. 
Mr. Ya, of the Commercial Press, being present, the Committee 


consulted with him regarding the sale of the Association’s publi- 
cations. 
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Upon motion, it was voted to authorize in General Secretary to 
correspond with Rev. C. E. Darwent regarding a_ stereopticon 
exhibition and lecture in connection with the next Triennial. 

It was agreed that Miss S. L. Dodson be requested to collect a 
specimen library of supplementary reading books for exhibit at the 
Triennial—to illustrate the possibilities of such a library. 

It was agreed that Miss Laura M. White be requested to take 
charge of organizing the musical programme for a special evening at 
the Triennial. 

The General Editor was authorized to have prepared in Japan 
2,000 sets of maps for Dr. Sheffield’s Universal History. 

It was decided to stereotype Parker's Physics and Parker’s 
Trigonometry and to print 2,000 copies of each. 

It was decided to print 2,000 of each of the following books : 
Graves’s Geography of Palestine, Kerr’s Hygiene, Baldwin and 
Sites’ Handbook of Astronomy. 

Dr. C. M. Lacey Sites proposed that Dr. F. L. Hawks Pott 
be invited to act as his proxy in Committee during his absence in 
America. ‘The Committee very cordially approved. 

The printing of an edition of 2,000 copies of the Mandarin 
Romanized Primer on foreign mao-pien paper—the book to contain 
about twenty leaves—was authorized. 

The Committee authorized the printing of the Mandarin Roman- 
ized Introduction Sound Tables and Syllabary in one volume. ‘The 
edition is to be printed on foreign paper, and the syllabary will 
contain some 6,000 characters. Size of edition, 1,000 copies. 

Adjourned to meet June roth, 1904. 

J. A. Smssy, Secretary. 


New Publications. 
é¢ eng ENGLISH” is the title of a book in 





two parts by Dr. O. F. Wisner, President of the 

Christian College in China. ‘The first part consists 
of Vocabularies with accompanying pronouncing exercises, 
illustrative grammatical forms and helpful suggestions, while 
the second part consists of ///ustrative Sentences. "These books 
are the result of successful experiments in the line of teaching 
English without the use of Chinese, and will be found very 
helpful, not only in schools using the same method, but also in 
other schools, where they can be used in connection with the 
ordinary readers. Dr. Wisner has, in these books, made a 
valuable contribution to the appliances for teaching English. 
The parts are not sold separately. The price for the two is 
seventy-five cents. 





The Commercial Press has b egun the ape v1 a series 
of ‘‘Chinese National Readers’? (fq WH %& #} =), > first of 
which lies on our table. It is well printed, » in . clear 
characters, and has numerous illustrations. The publishers 
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have procured the services of first-class scholars in preparing 
this book, and are to be congratulated upon their success. The 
first edition of 5,000 was nearly all sold (as we are informed) in 
a week alter publication, and the second edition is nearly 
exhausted. A third edition is in press. The price is fifteen 
cents. The book has been submitted to the Publication Com- 
mittee of the Educational Association and approved by them. 








The book recently published by Wong Shi-én, of the 
Chinan Provincial College, deserves a note in these columns. 
It is designed te simplify problems involving the properties of 
the right-angled plane triangle by the application of algebra. 
The book was intended to assist students in preparing for the 
official examinations. ‘The Chinese name is 4] i jij f€- Dr. 
W. N. Hayes, who writes the English Preface, hopes that 
this treatise ‘‘ may help to incite an interest in other branches 
of so-called Western mathematics.’? Printed at the Presbyterian 
Mission Press. Price fifty cents. 








The American Bible Society has recently published Matthew 
and Mark in Shanghai Romanized. Price, ten cents each. The 
Gospel of Luke is in press. ‘The Romanized is now getting a 
good start in Shanghai and vicinity, and will no doubt be a 
great help in preparing books that can be read with ease and 
pleasure by the young. A number of schools are teaching it, 
and the work of preparing literature is progressing. 








We have received copies of a series of Anglo-Chinese 
Readers, published by Macmillan & Co. The Primer and the 
First and Second Readers have been provided with Chinese 
definitions, translation of sentences and other exercises, the 
books being edited by Rev. John C. Ferguson. The Third, 
Fourth and Fifth Readers have English only. These books 
range in price, from twenty cents to seventy cents, and will be 
found useful in schools, where a series of readers at a moderate 
cost are needed. While the books are termed “ Anglo-Chinese 
Readers’? there are only a few lessons the subject matter of 
which has any special reference to China; but they contain much 
useful information and have questions and exercises designed 
to help both teachers and pupils. 








Many of our teachers have felt the need of an arithmetic 
adapted to the teaching of the younger pupils in our Chinese 
schools. Miss Mary E. Cogdal has published an elementary 
arithmetic designed to meet this need. It is in the main a trans- 
lation of Book I of Winslow’s Natural Arithmetic, but adapted 
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to the use of Chinese schools. The plan of Winslow’s series of 
arithmetics is,—‘‘to present the subjects in a spiral order, to 
make the work easy, to give the subject variety and interest, 
to develop genuine mathematical thought and to give pro- 
minence to the idea of magnitude.’’ ‘The text is in simple 
Mandarin, contains 300 pages, and is printed and sold by the 
American Presbyterian Mission Press at thirty cents per copy. 
The book contains numerous examples, both for the slate and 
for mental operations and will be very helpful in preparing 
pupils for the higher arithmetics, which may be undertaken 
later on in the course, but which need some such preparatory 
book by way of introduction. 


——————-- es _ 


Correspondence. 


CONFERENCE HISTORY OF AN EXPLANATION, 


MISSIONS. To the Editor of 


Zo the Editor of ‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


‘*THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ DEAR Sir: I shall be obliged to 
you if at this late date you will 
allow me in your columns to 
make an explanation. 

Asa member of the Committee 
of the Educational Association 
for drawing up a standard course 
of study for schools and colleges, 
I found that my views in regard 
to the study of Chinese were not 
acceptable to other members 
of the Committee. I objected 
strongly to the system of commit- 
ting the classics to memory and 
postponing their explanation to 
a future period. 

The whole scheme in regard 
to the Chinese studies seemed to 
me entirely out of keeping with 
the principles of Pedagogy. 

As the work of the Committee 
was about to be completed, I left 
China on furlough to the United 
States. Before my departure I 
wrote a letter to the Chairman of 
the Committee, again dissenting 

ARTHUR H. SMmiru. from the scheme adopted by the 
majority, and expressly stating 
P‘ang-chuang, Te-chou. that I could not sign the report. 


DEAR SiR: The undersigned 
has been asked by the General 
Committee appointed to arrange 
for the Conference of Mission- 
aries in 1907 to prepare a ‘‘ His- 
tory of Protestant Missions in 
China’ during the past hun- 
dred years. The object of this 
note is to request secretaries of 
Missions and others, kindly to 
send me copies of pamphlets or 
books which would be useful in 
enabling one to get at facts of 
importance. If they are too 
bulky to be sent by post, perhaps 
they might be left in care of the 
American Presbyterian Mission 
Press, Shanghai, to be forwarded 
by cheaper means. A _ general 
compliance with this request will 
be considered as a personal favor. 
Without such help it will be 
practically hopeless to compre- 
hend the field and its history. 
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Owing to oversight on the part 
of those who had the printing of 
the report in hand, or lack of in- 
formation in regard to my wishes, 
my name was printed along with 
the names of the other members 
of the Committee. 

I feel that I owe it to myself 
to make this explanation, for I 
do not wish to go on record as 
endorsing an antiquated system, 
and one which I consider to be 
positively injurious to the minds 
of our students. It is a system 
which I have long since rejected 
in my own educational work. 

Yours truly, 
F. L. Hawks Port. 


CHINESE LABOR IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

To the Editor of 

“THE CHINESE RECORDER.’ 


’ 


DEAR Sir: It has been a dis- 
appointment to me to find no 
reference to the proposed importa- 
tion of Chinese laborers into 
South Africa in one or other of 
the recent issues of the RE- 
CORDER. I have hesitated in 
writing earlier, thinking that the 
matter would surely be raised by 
some one nearer the coast, where 
the question will be a more vital 
one than in this inland section. 
I believe that as a missionary 
body we have a weighty respon- 
sibility in the matter. Besides 
a public protest I am sure that 
our responsibility will only be 
discharged by an attempt to 
dissuade at least those Chinese 
with whom we may have a hear- 
ing who are seriously thinking 
of articling themselves for work 
in the Rand mines. Earnest pro- 
tests have already been made by 
many religious bodies in Eng- 
land, and by leading journals, 
against a proposition which is 
nothing more or less than slavery. 
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While 


ee 
Chinese 


the condition of the 
coolie is bad enough 
here in China I am free to say 
that his condition in the com- 
pounds will be infinitely worse. 
The Kaffirs have already showed 
their teeth as a result of harsh 
and brutal treatment they have 
received on the Rand, so much 
so in fact that the unscrupulous 
promotors of the mines deem it 
expedient to look elsewhere 
for a more tractable employee. 


And will such men treat the 
Chinaman with any more con- 
sideration than he has treated 


the Black? ‘The Labour Importa- 
tion Ordinance, based upon ne- 
gotiations between a Christian 
England and a heathen nation, 
is enough to bring a flush 
of shame to the cheek of any 
Britisher, to say nothing of the 
righteous indignation every Chris- 
tian man should feel regarding it. 
I trust that something may be 
done that will enable us as mis 
sionaries to wash our hands of 
this iniquitous proposition, both 
in the eyes of the Chinese and 
before God. We cannot plead 
ignorance of the situation in 
view of the many opportunities 
which are ours to get adequate 
light upon it. 
Yours sincerely, 
H. G. BARRIF. 


MISSIONARY ORGANIZATION AND 
STATISTICAL RETURNS. 
A SUGGESTION. 
To the Editor of 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: It has been in my 
mind for a long time to inquire 
if some scheme could not be devis- 
ed for the systematic collection of 
the yearly statistics of Protestant 
Missions in China. First of all 
it seems to me that it is a too 
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gigantic task for 
handle succe: 
like Japan 


And as I un 


one person to 
Ina country 
be possible. 
it, that is 





accomplish But here is 
a country equal to a score or more 
of Japans. ‘The proposition is 
therefore too big for any one 
man, with a whole lot of other 
routine work, and outside work 


besides, to attend to. 
Would it not be a 
scheme to have 


workable 
a permanent com- 


mittee, say a epee itive from 
each province, or iould the 
work in some provinces be less 
extended than in others, then let 

2 


one man represent two prov inces 


T } 4 1 
It seems to me iit have tinoulil 
7 1 
be still o1 nore added to this 
committee, who should act as 


chairman, aud who should be a 
resident of Shanghai. 
The plan therefor | 


would 


l LiCrerorTre IC 
something like this: Each one 
1 4 . ee m3 

to collect the statistics of his 


respective province, who in turn 


will 1 them to the chair- 
man in Shanghai for a general 
tabulation and for general distri- 
bution through the columns of 
the RE 1 

he fir culty to be over- 
come is the initiative steps, 1.e, 
the selection and organization of 
such a committee. It seems too 
long, and the waste of too much 
tine, to wait until the next 
General Conference in 1907 for 
its appointment. Can we not 
therefore have a volunteer com- 


Has 
better to 


1 suggestion. 


SAD 


thing 


mittee ? It is: 
any one some 
propose ? 

Just three thing 
themselves as 
alter 
(1) 


s more 
being necessary 
the committee is organized: 
That it shall be self-electing, 


present 


that is to say, that when one 
member has to retire he may 
have the privilege to chose his 


successor ; (2) the committee to 


decide upon some uniform statist- 
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hich shall be sent 

and (3) the com- 
mittee to decide when these tables 
shall be distributed, 
and forwarded to 
in Shanghai. 


ical table w 


out annually 


C ‘ollec ted, 
the chairman 


Yours sincerely 


P. W. PITCHER, 


Am. Reformed Church Mission, 


To the /:ditor of 


, 


‘sé N 


[ue CHINESE R 


” 


ECORDER. 


I have to thank you 
stion that in 


for your sug reply 
to the letter from Mr. Pi cher 
I should relate the efforts cane 
by the Ixecutive Committee of 


Alliance to 
‘turns for 


the China er 


secure statistical 


7 
mission work on the field. 
+ 1 1 4 

ArterT seeking ma receiving 
suggestions from friends in all 
parts of China as to the form of 
statistical return, we were en- 

led, without much difficulty, 


to decide upon a simple and 


comprehensive — table. Then, 
however, we found ourselves 
faced by the question of ‘from 


whom were we to secure these 
returns’? Only in one or two 
provinces are there any organiza- 
tions capable of making them, 
and outside these one or two 


provin cial fags. cparsanciong 
few active missionary 

tions, no machinery 
able of undertaking 

of statistics. By using the local 
secretaries of the China Mission- 
Alliance a large number of 
returns might have been obtain- 
ed, but what is essential in such 
returns is that they shall be 
and that they shall zoft 
overlap. <A failure way or 
the other renders the whole re- 
turns unsatisfactory. We had 
therefore to postpone the attempt 
to gather statistics for the whole 


and a 
associa- 

exists ¢: ip- 
the collection 


ary 


complete 


one 
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of China in China itself. Next 
we turned our attention to the 
possibility of securing returns for 
certain provinces of China, and 
here we hoped for greater suc- 
cess. Letters were sent out 
making enquiries on this point. 
The answers received suggest 
a lack of enthusiasm for the 
work due probably to a sense of 
the difficulties of the task. We 
fear that little will be accom- 
plished in this direction. 

Our final decision was to write 
to the Home Boards of Missions 
at work in China asking them to 
send us their returns when they 
were made up, and it is hoped 
that in the autumn we shall be 
in a position to publish the 
result. 

It may be pointed out that 
valuable as Mr. Pitcher’s sugges- 
tion is, it does not touch the real 
difficulty which lies in the fact 
that over the large part of China 
mission work is unorganized. 
Until Protestant missionaries 
throughout China get into closer 
touch with each other the ap- 


Our Book Table. 
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pointment of provincial repre- 
sentatives, or any other form of 
permanent committee, is hardly 
likely to accomplish much. Will 
not Mr. Pitcher make his sug- 
gestion a practical one by putting 
it to the test in his own province ? 
Amoy, being a well organized 
district, has returns. Can the 
friends in Foochow be prevailed 
upon to join hands with Amoy to 
complete returns for the Fukien 
province on the the 
Amoy table? Nothing succeeds 
and if Mr. Pitcher 
could do this he would 1 


basis. of 


like success, 
 show- 
ing the way to seventeen other 
provinces. 

On this whole question I should 
like to say that the IE i 
Comittee of the China 


i 
ary Alliance would be 





Mission- 





vlad of 
5 from missionaries in- 


iil statistical returns. 


suggestion 


terested 
I remain, 
Yours truly, 
W. NELSON BITron, 
flon. Sceretary, C. AL. A. 


Our Book Table. 


A Minute on the Easy Weén-li 
tive edition of the New Testament, 
passed at a meeting of the y 
chow Missionary Association, ¢ 
April 19th, and forwarded by the 
undersigned at its request. 

The Hangchow 
Association having 
in their meetings specimens of 
the above named edition taken 
from St. John’s Gospel and the 
Epistles to the Romans, Corin- 
thians (second Epistle), and 
Timothy (second)—several mem- 
bers of the Association having 
also tested the version in their 
private reading—hereby resolve 
to make a respectful representa- 
tion to the Committees of the 





Missionary 


° ] 
considered 


British and Foreign, the Amer- 
ican, and the Scottish National 
sible Societies, as follows :— 
1. The 
preciates the motive which led 
to the appointment of Committees 
for the Revision, or Retransla- 
tion into Chinese, of the Holy 


Scriptures in 18go. 


Association fully ap- 


2. They have a high respect 
for the character and attainments 
of the eminent missionaries who 
have given time ani skilled la- 
bour to the work entrusted to the 
several Committees. 

3. In particular they are sure 
that the Easy Wén-li Committee 


has done its best to the 


inake 
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precious contents of Holy Writ 
in their genuine sense more easily 
accessible to the Chinese reading 
public, Christian or otherwise, 
than heretofore. 

4. And nevertheless they feel 
constrained to ask the responsible 
Committees of the Bible Societies 
above named to pause before they 
conclude that this object has 
been attained, or take any steps 
tending to withdraw from circula- 
tion the existing versions in the 
three styles, such as the ‘‘ De- 
legates’ ”’ the Bridgman 
Culbertson versions in Wen-li, 
Dr. John's Easy Wén-li, and the 
Peking Mandarin version. 

5. They do so inasmuch as 
they believe that, whatever value 
the new versions may possess for 
instructed Christians, Chinese or 
Western, they are distinctly less 
calculated to convey the vital 
truths of our religion to the un- 
instructed reader than the older 
versions. In this respect they 
think the so called ‘‘ Easy Wén- 
li’’ version less intelligible to 
the Chinese mind in the pass- 
ages read before the Association 
and elsewhere than, eg., the 
old High Wén-li of the Delegates. 

6. It appears to them that, 
with the highest motives no doubt, 


1 
and 


the Committees of ‘Translators 
have made the hazardous ex- 


periment of imitating essentially 
Greek idioms in Chinese, e.g., 
in their use almost invariably of 
certain Chinese particles to repre- 
sent certain Greek particles in 
a manner quite foreign to the 
Chinese idiom and_ perplexing 
even to scholarly Chinese readers. 

7. No doubt certain Greek 
idioms have been naturalized in 
English by the courageous action 
of Tindale and his 
but ley were Englishmen mould- 
ing an indigenous speech, not 
like us fore who, if we 
would convey our meaning, or as 





associates ; 


sners 
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we believe, the meaning of an 
inspired word, are bound to use 
Chinese in its own idiomatic 
forms. 

The above minute, moved and 
seconded at a previous meeting 
by the Revs. G. W. Coultas and 
J. C. Garritt, D.D., respectively, 
and carried zc con when re- 
introduced on April tgth, as 
above stated, was draughted by 
me. 


G. E. Mouse. 


A Geography of China (rf fq 
ir tt 4 HE GE), by Wang Hang- 
t‘ong, is just ready, and his series 
of Readers and works on General 
Descriptive Geography and As- 
tronomy have made him so well 
known as a writer of useful 
Chinese text books that we know 
these volumes will also speedily 
receive the welcome they so truly 
deserve. ‘There is real pathos in 
the closing sentence of his pre- 
face. ‘‘We should also try to 
realize that God has allowed us 
to be born in China for His own 
wise purpose. It is a good land, 
of numberless people, large ex- 
tent, great resources and an 
ancient history. We should be 
thankful to be natives of such a 
kingdom and have hearts to love 
it and uphold its greatness. 
‘That each one of the students of 
these pages may endeavor to bea 
faithful and true citizen of my 
beloved, native land, is the wish 
of the writer,’’ and all through 
the book it is his honest endea- 
vor to bring before the student 
the true facts the 
land of his birth. 

Mr. Wang regrets that stu- 
dents who wish to learn of China’s 
condition at the present day 
must go to foreign writers for 
their information, and this has 
fired him with the desire to 
write these volumes, and he says: 


concerning 
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“‘Tt is my earnest hope that they 
will increase the love of our own 
country in the hearts of my 
countrymen ’’. 

He is not unmindful of the 
conceit and conservatism which 
are so wide spread in China, but 
brings his book as another re- 
medial agent to add to the many 
the missionary body has already 
prepared and urges Chinese 
students to acquaint themselves 
more fully with their own land 
before they study more widely 
of other parts of the world, say- 
ing, ‘‘who can know others who 
knows not first himself ? who can 
travel the distant road who has 
not first trod the near?’’ and 
again, ‘‘I have tried to give Chi- 
nese students a /vze estimate and 
knowledge of their own country, 
for alas! even to this day many 
of them still think of China as the 
‘Middle Kingdom’ and _ believe 
that the ocean is just beyond the 
borders of Szechuen. We say ‘all 
within the four seas are brothers,’ 
believing that North and South, 
East and West of China 7s ¢he sea / 
It is true the ocean bounds our 
East and South, but our North 
and West joins other countries, 
and the whole, wide world lies 
beyond. Of this whole world, 
and also the heavens above us, 
we should study as we are able, 
but I hope all Chinese students 
will wish first to know more of 
their own country. If they can- 
not by ship, or railway, or other 
methods of conveyance visit the 
different parts of their native 
land, they may at least through 
these pages see something of 
China as she is to-day.”’ 

There are twenty-three new 
maps, with an index to each, and 
over two hundred illustrations. 

The work is in two volumes, 
sixty cents each. Copies will 
soon be on sale at the Presby- 
terian Mission Press. 
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REVIEWS BY I. T. H. 

Wandering Heroes, by Lillian 
I,. Price, Boston : Silver, Burdett 
and Company ; Heroes of Myth, 
by Lillian L. Price and Charles B. 
Gilbert ; and //eroes of Chivalry, 
by Louise Maitland, are three 
small volumes of Supplementary 
Reading for Public School pupils, 
the titles of which indicate their 
contents. The stories are drawn 
from all sources; some being 
about Japanese, others Chinese, 
Persian, Hindoo, Dane, Norman 
and English. Anglo-Chinese Col- 
leges will find them good reading 
for their students, both to increase 
their knowledge of English as 
well as a stimulant in the study 
of history. Parents who find it 
dificult to obtain interesting 
stories for the entertainment of 
their children will find in each of 
these ten stories which cannot fail 
to please, instruct and entertain. 
Each volume contains a_pro- 
nouncing vocabulary, a dozen or 
more full-page illustrations, to- 
gether with many small pictures, 
each of which will please as well 
as entertain the child. They are 
written by experienced teachers, 
who know what children want, 
and are books that have grown 
rather than books that have been 
made to order. The price is fifty 
cents Gold each. 


Stories from the Hebrew. By Jose- 
phine Heermans. Boston: Silver, 
Burdett and Company. 1903. 17 


pp. Fifty cents Gold. 

This is another of the many 
valuable books of Supplementary 
Reading for Public School pupils, 
published by this enterprising 
Company. It contains thirty 
stories from the Bible, beauti- 
fully illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of paintings by Murillo, 
Claude Lorraine and other noted 
artists, and contains such poems 
as ‘‘ The Burial of Moses,”’ ‘‘The 
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Destruction of Sennacherib,’’ and 
others which help to make the 
stories interesting to the child 
or the pupil. The best evidence 
to me of the value of the books 
is that they entertain my own 
children. ol 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Flwa Mei Kiao Pao, Christian 

Advocate (Organ of the Ameri- 
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can Methodist Mission). 
No. 3. May, 1904. 

The South China Collegian. 
Nos. 1 and 2. ‘The Collegian 
Stock Company, Macao. 


Vol. 1. 


Contribution Prélintinatre & 
étude de U écriture et de lala ngue 
st-hia, par M. G. Morrisse. Paris: 
Imprimerie nationale. 
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Editorial Comment. 


In our Missionary News col- 
umns our readers will find 
some items of encouragement 
from both north and south. 
As the awakening of a thank- 
ful heart and a sympathetic 
spirit is good for us all, we 
would throw out the hint that 
similar experiences, as tersely 
recorded, even in the limita- 
tions of a post card, will be 
gladly welcomed by the RE- 
CORDER and its readers. 

* * * 

As the novelty of the war 
between Japan and Russia 
wears off with us who are far 
removed from the theatre of 
conflict, that war becomes more 


serious with the combatants 
and the people who suffer from 
its effects. Japan has also 


recently met with considerable 
naval loss, but is pushing the 
enemy on land back to what 
many believe to be an impreg- 
nable defensive. Russia’s 
two famous Generals—January 
and February—who outflanked 
Napoleon, cannot figure in this 
encounter. But there is an- 
other who may soon control 
the situation—General Time. 
3ut the Japanese are giving 


wonderful exhibitions of offen- 
sive warfare. No one can 
foresee the result. What con- 
cerns us most is the Church— 
the missionary work—in Man- 
churia. Surely every Chris- 
tian should earnestly pray that 
God would protect and comfort 
the native Christians there and 
sustain the foreign misionaries 
who are so nobly remaining 
at their posts, as well as those 
who from the stress of necessity 
have been compelled to leave, 
temporarily only we hope. 
¥ + ¥. 

Union of Presbyterians in 
China seems probable. The 
Comunittee, composed of mem- 
bers from the English, Irish, 
Scotch and American churches, 
directed Rev. D. MacGillivray 
to prepare in Chinese a short 
account of the Presbyterian 
Church and its standards. 
This book, under the title £4 
4 fii — i, has been printed and 
distributed. The report of the 
second meeting of the Commit- 
tee, translated by Rev. S. Isett 
Woodbridge, at the instance of 
the Committee, is now appear- 
ing periodically in the Cznese 
Christian Intelligencer. 
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THIS union should interest 
all Christians. The Confer- 
ence which instituted the move- 
ment passed the following 
resolution. “This Confer- 
ence earnestly desires the unity 
of the Christian church in 
China and cordially welcomes 
all opportunities of co-opera- 
tion with all sections of the 
church; the Conference vesolves, 
therefore, to take steps for unit- 
ing more closely the Presbyter- 
ian churches, hoping thereby to 
facilitate the ultimate attain- 
ment of wider union.”’ 

* * * 


WE accede with much pleas- 
ure to a request to publish in 
this number the Circular of 
the Committee of the Peking 
Missionary Association relative 
to uniform designations for 
churches, chapels, terms for 
God, Holy Spirit, ete. In re- 
gard to the last we are pleased 
to notice that ‘‘there is a sur- 
prising degree of unanimity’’. 
‘Some, while ready to accept 
for the sake of uniformity, sim- 
plicity, and economy, the com- 
mon terms suggested by the 
Comittee, in printing the 
Bible and Christian literature, 
think that, in preaching, each 
should be left to his own dis- 
cretion.’’ Most decidedly. It 
is mainly in the matter of 
literature that the great gain 
would come in the use of com- 
mon terms. We like still bet- 
ter the thought of another, or 
others, ‘‘that the judicious 
use of all terms will serve to 
enrich the Chinese language’’. 
We have previously in these 
columns expressed similar senti- 
ments. Why should any one 
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be willing to narrow himself 
down to the use of one term 
when there are several that 
may be used? We like very 
much another sentence in the 
Circular, ‘‘It isa happy omen 
that in the letters received 
there is an almost entire absence 
of that somewhat acrimonious 
spirit which was once so com- 
mon in discussing the term 
question.’’ May the good work 
go on until there shall be at 
least harmony, and if possible, 
unanimity among the mission- 
aries of China on this much 
vexed subject. 


* 2 * 


IN our correspondence col- 
umns will be found Dr. Barrie’s 
interesting letter on Chinese 
labor in South Africa, with 
his expression of regret that 
we had made no reference 
to this matter in our pages. 
It was our intention in this 
issue to note the manner in 
which the question has been 
considered by the writers in 
the native press, the atti- 
tude of the average Western 
merchant, and the agitation by 
the alertly conscientious in the 
British press. We had noth- 
ing more definite to present 
to our readers than what they 
already had seen in their home 
papers, and we knew that steps 
had been taken to translate 
and insert in the vernacular 
papers, and issue in recruiting 
centres, such particulars of 
the contract as would make 
prospective recruits carefully 
study the conditions before 
putting their necks under the 
yoke. 
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In some of the native papers 
the recruiting of Chinese labor- 
ers for South Africa has been 
made the text, or rather the 
pretext, for a grumble on the 
manner in which America and 
Australia exclude Chinese la- 
bor. One altruistic editor thinks 
it a good thing both for him- 
self and foreigners for the 
Chinese laborer to go abroad, 
as he can stand all climates. 
Heat and cold or fever haunted 
swamps, or underground work- 
ings, seem to make little differ- 
ence to the laborer from China. 
On the whole the native press 
have not taken up the matter 
strenuously. Possibly the lack 
of public spirit among the 
people affects the occupant of 
the editorial chair. As a liter- 
ary man he has little in com- 
mon with the class from which 
the laborers would be recruited. 
Then possibly some of the 
hardships indicated in the 
contract, which would be un- 
endurable to the — sensitive 
Westerner even to think upon, 
would be unnoticed by one 
whose own monotonous life 
and ideas of comfort and con- 
venience are so opposed to the 
occidental standard. Then, 
too, the Chinese lack of appre- 
ciation of the Western ideas of 
personal and _ social liberty 
might make our native breth- 
ren of the press overlook the 


degrading conditions which 
deprive the laborer of civil 
rights. 

: * * * 


WE have been interested in 
the widely differing attitudes 
of the Western merchant and 
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the conscientious writers who 
have been so enthused at home 
on this question. ‘The former 
seem to endeavor to idealise 
the real ; the latter aim at real- 
ising, if possible, the ideal. 
The one, seeing much unde- 
veloped wealth and possibility 
of large dividends, makes the 
best of a trying situation, touch- 
es lightly on the privations of 
the Chinese laborer in South 
Africa and would have him 
undergo any possible hardships 
during the term of contract for 
the prospect of a Golden Rand 
in Manchuria or Mongolia, 
which can be developed by 
Chinese laborers with knowl- 
edge gained and money earned 
in the gold mines of South 
Africa! ‘The other, with his 
high ideals and influenced by 
his deep-rooted principles of 
freedom and equity, has lift- 
ed the whole subject on to a 
higher plane. He reminds 
us that it would be shameful 
for us with our glorious herit- 
age and many hard-earned 
advantages to impose limita- 
tions on laborers of another 
race, no matter how docile. 
The agitation will do good, and 
we trust that the efforts of 
those who are endeavoring to 
enlighten our Chinese friends 
on the matter will be attended 
with success. It is only right 
that they should be warned 
beforehand of the nature of 
the limitations and prohibitions 
they will require to conform 
to, and to understand that 
working in gold mines means 
long hours of labor in under- 
ground levels. 
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Missionary News. 


We regret that we have had 
to crush over to next month an 
account of a conference of Scan- 
dinavian missionaries held at Fan- 
ch‘eng, Hupeh. 


Encouraging Items. 


Dr. Hunter Corbett, writing 
13th May, says :— 

‘*T have just returned from a 
journey of forty days in the in- 
terior. I never found the people 
more friendly, nor so many will- 
ing to listen to the gospel. Many 
women come within hearing when 
we were preaching on the street, 
and not a few seemed to listen 
with interest. I received nineteen 
new members and deferred many 
more for longer teaching and 
study.” 





Rev. M. C. Wilcox writes on 
May oth :— 

‘‘Qur work here at Ku-cheng, 
where I am writing this, is 
‘picking up’ rapidly. We have 
recently had three days of blessed 
Pentecost at meetings with our 
native workers, who gathered 
here from a large region about, 
and the influence is already mani- 
fest in more earnest preaching 
and other efforts for the salvation 
of souls.’’ 





The following two items are 
from brethren in Pyengyang, 
Korea :— 

‘* Now that the war has passed 
on into Manchuria things are 
resuming their former condition. 
The day set for a Tong Hak 
uprising, the destruction of this 
dynasty and the murder of the 
foreigners (April 30) passed with- 
out event. Christian work at 
present is but slightly interrupt- 


ed in amount, and in some re- 
spects is more promising than 
ever—at least it is very urgent.’’ 





‘*The passing of the Japanese 
army through our city and 
station territory disturbed our 
work a good deal for about two 
months, and the northern territory 
had been pretty seriously dis- 
turbed. All is quiet and peaceful 
here now, and our congregation 
and work are assuming ante- 
bellum appearances again. ‘The 
country work is going on well, 
and notwithstanding the war the 
year bids fair to be as prosperous 
in every respect as previous years. 
I am looking forward to the 
baptism of some eighty men and 
women in the city church next 
week, also to the ordination of 
two more elders.”’ 





Steps Towards Union. 


We insert with pleasure the 
following circular letter which 
has been forwarded to us by 
Dr. Cochrane with the sugges- 
tion that we find a place for it 
in the RECORDER :— 


PEKING, 12th April, 1904. 
DEAR FRIEND: In a Circular dated 
27th February, 1903, sent to all the 
missionaries in China a Committee 
representing the Peking Missionary 
Association asked the following four 
questions :— 

1. Would you approve the prepara- 
tion of a Union Hymn Book? Would 
you be willing to abide by the deci- 
sion of the majority on this point? 

2. Would you approve of the 
adoption of common designations for 
our Churches and Chapels: such, for 
example, as YESU CHIAO Li Pai 
T'ang Wl & #0 for Churches 
in which Christians worship, and 
Yrsu CHIAO Fu Yin T‘ang Hl # # 
iia 7 2 for Street Chapels; and where 
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further designation is needed, the use 
of local rather than foreign names? 

3. Would you be willing to adopt 
common terms for God and the Holy 
Spirit, as, for example, SHANG Tr § 
if and SHENG LING 32 @? Would 
you be willing to abide by the deci- 
sion of the majority on this point? 

4. Would you favour the federa- 
tion of all the Protestant Churches 
in China, and the appointment of a 
Representative Committee to consider 
the question ? 

It is evident from the very large 
number of favourable replies which 
have been received from all parts of 
the Empire that there is a widespread 
desire for a closer relationship among 
the different branches of the Church 
in China. As a step towards the 
accomplishment of this desire we 
have decided to call a Conference of 
North China missionaries to meet at 
Pei-tai-ho on the 24th August, to 
discuss various points raised in the 
correspondence and to draw up a 
plan for such unity and co-operation 
as is now possible or desirable. 

We hope that every one to whom 
this letter comes, will endeavour either 
to be present, or to secure authorita- 
tive representation through some col- 
league or friend. We especially desire 
that each Mission in North China be 
officially represented by one or more 
persons empowered to vote and act 
on its behalf, and we would suggest 
that advantage be taken of a business, 
committee, or mission meeting, to 
elect such representatives as early as 
possible. 

For your guidance it may be help- 
ful to mention briefly a few of the 
suggestions made in the replies re- 
ceived. 

With regard to a Union Hymn 
Book perhaps the prevalent desire is 
that, if not all, at least a large 
number of the hymns should be in an 
easy Mandarin style, suitable for the 
common people. Some think that a 
book could be compiled in easy 
Wén-li that would be acceptable to 
the whole Empire, adding the sugges- 
tion, however, that different editions 
could be issued with slightly different 
texts to meet local needs. In North 
China there is substantial agreement 
that among Mandarin-speaking peo- 
ple one book, properly edited, would 
meet all essential requirements, or, as 
it might be put. that the best book 
for one locality would be the best book 
for all localities. One thoughtful 
suggestion is that in a Union Hymn 
Book denominational needs be met 
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by binding in the common book a 
few supplemental hymns to suit the 
rites of individual Churches. 

As to common designations for 
Churches and Chapels, the idea of 
uniformity is generally, though not 
quite unanimously, approved. A few, 
while willing to accept the designa- 
tions suggested by the committee, if 
adopted, prefer Chiang Shu T'ang 
38 @ se to Li Pai T'ang i FF ®. 
Others prefer the same designation 
for both churches and street chapels. 
Some would omit YEsuU CHIAO J} #& 
#x. Indeed, the Committee itself did 
not intend that their suggested de- 
signation should be written continu- 
ously, but in two parts, one over the 
other, as their circular, had it been 


printed as written, would have 
shown; a number; object strongly 
to the common Chinese use of the 


personal name Yrsu [ff ff as irrever- 
ent. Of these, some fear it is too late 
to change. Others insist that the 
persistent substitution by all mission- 
aries of ‘‘Chitu’’ $6 # for YEsu Bf ff 
in designating the Protestant Church 
and Christianity would, in a few 
years, secure its general acceptance 
throughout the Empire. The term 
Chiao Tang # %, now used by the 
Chinese Government in edicts and 
proclamations to designate Churches, 
should also be considered. 

In regard to terms for God and the 
Holy Spirit there is a surprising 
degree of unanimity. Some, how- 
ever, think that it is not a question 
to be decided by a _ majority of 
missionaries, but by a majority of those 
of sufficient experience, or of those 
who have given the matter special 
study. Some, while ready to accept 
for the sake of uniformity, simplicity 
and economy, the common terms 
suggested by the Committee, in print- 
ing the Bible and Christian literature, 
think that, in preaching, each should 
be left to his own discretion. Others, 
conceding the advantage of common 
terins in printing, think that the 
judicious use of all terms will serve to 
enrich the Chinese language. It is 
a happy omen that in the letters 
received there is an almost entire 
absence of that somewhat acrimoni- 
ous spirit which was once so common 
in discussing the term question. 

On the fourth proposition, that of 
the federation of the Protestant 
Churches in China, although nearly 
all favour the appointment of a com- 
mittee, there is rather less unanimity 
than on the other three. But what is 
lacking in this respect is perhaps 
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more than made up for by the very 
cordial sympathy which it receives 
from others, and these are a very 
large majority. No other point evokes 
so much enthusiasm. 
Replies like the 
been received :— 
‘The China Inland Mission proves 
it possible’’—‘‘We want to see 
one Native Church throughout the 
Empire, not another China Associa- 


following have 


tion.’?’ ‘It will make the natives 
strong and conscious of their re- 


sponsibility.’’ ‘ With all my heart; 
this is the crux of the question and 
has been my chief idea for years.’’ 
“The attitude of the Romanists 
should induce us to face this radical 
suggestion at once.” And an Angli- 
can clergyman writes: ‘‘ The federa- 
tion of non-Roman Churches driven 
by the aggression of the Romans into 
a really Protestant attitude is likely 
to be of the utmost value if it is 


practicable, and I see few really 
weighty reasons against the pos- 
sibility. The signs of the times seem 


to point to such a crisis as may 
demand united action and common 
support; and the framework of a 
Federation of Churches would be 
more healthful and helpful than any 
Missionary Association of individual 
missionaries.’’ 

Please keep this Conference in 
mind. If possible be present. Fail- 
ing this, have your views represented 
by proxy. Above all, do not forget 
to lay the whole matter before the 
Great Head of the Church. 

Some of the missionaries to whom 
our former circular was sent did not 
receive it. Others, who received it, 
failed to reply. If you are in either 
class, kindly send your views in 
writing, to the undersigned as soon as 
possible, as we would like to have the 
Conference take into consideration 
the opinion of every missionary in 
North China. 

Yours sincerely, 
THOMAS COCHRANE, 
for the Committee. 


Committee. 


THOS. COCHRANE, M.B., C.M., 
London Mission, Chairman. 
JoHN WHERRY, D.D., 
Presbyterian Mission. 
Rev. FRANK L. Norris, M.A., 
Church of England Mission. 
H. H. Lowry, D.D., 
Methodist Episcopal Mission. 
W.S. AMENT, D.D., 
American Board Mission, 
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Rev. Herbert Halliwell, of 
Wolsingham, Durham, has been 
appointed to the office of General 
Secretary of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor for India, 
Burmah and Ceylon. He was 
selected by the Executive Council 
of the British Christian Endeavor 
Union, and is to be supported 
by British Endeavorers. Mr. 
Halliwell takes up the work so 
energetically carried on by Rev. 
Franklin S. Hatch, of Boston, 
during the past three years. Mr. 
Halliwell will leave England for 
Calcutta early in October. There 
is no doubt that Christian En- 
deavor interest in both Great 
Britain and India will be stimulat- 
ed by this vital connection in the 
work. 


Christian Endeavor Socicties 
for women and girls are helping 
to solve the problem which has 
been such a difficult one in many 
places of how to develop the 
women into the church and de- 
velop them in the spiritual life. 
Very often the congregation in 
country chapels is made up en- 
tirely of men, and when the 
women do come they take no 
active part in the service. ‘This 
could hardly be expected as 
things are in China unless special 
efforts were made to encourage 
and bring forward the women. 
In most cases custom does not 
allow them to take part in the 
meetings with the men, and the 
result is that they attend some- 
times, but have no share in, or 
responsibility for, the Christian 


Endeavor meetings. A _ letter 
recently received from Peking 


says: ‘‘Up till recently the girls 
in the boarding-school had at- 
tended the meetings of the men’s 
society, taking no active part. 
We talked the matter over with 
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the girls, and it was decided to 
form a Junior Christian Endea- 
vor in connection with the girls’ 
school. For the first two months 
we did not have active members, 
but now we are in full swing, 
with Prayer-meeting, Lookout, 
Missionary and Sunshine (or 
‘‘Helping’’) Committees. We 
have at present thirty-five girls in 
the school, and they all attend the 
Junior Christian Endeavor meet- 
ing, held Friday evenings. Of 
these girls thirteen are active 
members and sixteen are as- 
sociate.’’ 

It is worth while to get a pro- 
minent pastors’s estimate of a 
method of church work clearly 
and succinctly stated. This is 
what Dr. Wayland Hoyt says of 
Christian Endeavor. His reasons 
for enthusiasm seem quite as 
applicable in the Chinese church 
as at home :— 
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Let me say again what I have said 
before- the best thing that has ever 
come to the church of which I have 
the honor to be pastor is its society 
of Christian Endeavor. 

I am frank to confess I have become 
an enthusiast in the Christian Endea- 
vor movement, and the more I know 
of its principles and workings the 
more fervent is my enthusiasm, and 
for reasons like these : 

First.—Because of the emphasis the 
movement puts upon the local church. 

Second.—That it is so thoroughly a 
religious movement is another reason 
for my enthusiasm. 

Third.—A third reason for my glad 
indorsement of this movement is the 
specific pledge of service it exacts. 

Fourth.—Another reason for my 
deep interest in this movement is that 
it takes equal grasp on the young 
women as well as on the young men. 

Fifth.—Still another reason why I 
so rejoice in this movement is its ten- 
der management of young Christians. 

Sixth.—Still an added reason for 
my gladness in this movement is the 
delightful interrelations it brings 
about between the various evangelical 
denominations. 
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BIRTHS, 
At Shao-shing, April 22nd, the wife 


of C. EB. 
of a son. 

At Hankow, May 11th, the wife of 
Dr. THOS. GILLISON, L. M. S., of 
ason,. 

At Ningpo, May 17th, the wife of 
Rev. A. R. KEPLER, A. P. M., of 
a son. 


BouUSFIELD, A. B. M. U., 


MARRIAGE. 


April 5th, at St. John’s Church, Read- 
ing, England, CHARLES EDWARD 
CORNFORD (uncon.), Shao-shing, 
and HELEN MARY BICKERSTETH 
CLAYTON, C. M.S., Shao-shing. 


ARRIVALS. 
At SHANGHAI :— 


May 13th, Dr. J. M. OXNER and 
wife, S. B. C., for Shantung; Dr. 
Bovp, A. P. M., Canton (returning). 

May 18th, Mr. OscAR PERSSON 
(from New Zealand), Dr. J. N. Hoop- 
ER and family (Brethren), 


May 28th, Mr. and Mrs. E. OCKEN- 
DEN, Mr. B. R. Muppirr and family 
(uncon.), Wei-hai-wei. 

DEPARTURES. 
FROM SHANGHAI :— 


May 2nd, Rey. E. C. NICKALLS and 
family, E. B. M., for England ; Rev. 
C. F, VIKING, wife and two children, 
Zion Ch. Mis., for U. S. A. 

May 3rd, Mrs. SPENCER LEwIs, M. 
E. M.; Misses E. H. BUTLER and E. 
PENNINGTON, A. F, M.; Rev. G. D. 
WILDER and family and Mrs. WILDER 
St, A. B.C. F. M., for. §..A. 

May 16th, Rev. D. T. ROBERTSON 
and wife, U.F.C.S.M.; Rev. J. M1L- 
LER GRAHAM and family, U. Church, 
Tientsin; Mrs. B. M. Furron and 
child, I. P. M., all of Manchuria, for 
England. 

May 20th, Miss M. LAMBERT, C. 
M. S., Tientsin, for England. 

May 28th, Rev. W. B. BURKE and 
family, M. E. C. S., Shanghai; Rev. 
A. J. BowEN and family, M. E. M., 
Nanking; Rev. C. METZLER, A, P. 
M., Tengchow, for U.S. A, 

















